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In the death of Lord Palmerston 
England has lost her greatest states- 
man. With the interim of one or two 
brief periods, he was indeed the ruler 
of England—the power behind the 
throne greater than the throne—for 
nearly half a century. The record, 
good or ill, of such a man’s career can- 
not be buried with him in the grave. 
For skill in diplomacy, in governing 
men, and controlling events, his career 
may well be a study, as it must.be a 
wonder, to statesmen for all time, 
And it should be a lesson to the peo- 
ple, of the easy manner in which they 
are made to play the part of mere 
puppets in the hands of an adroit po- 
litical leader. 

Henry John Temple, Viscount Pal- 
merston, commenced his public career 
as Lord of the Admiralty in 1807 ; in 
1809 he was made Secretary of War, 
which office he held until 1828, under 
what is called in England Tory ad- 
ministrations. He was what was deem- 
ed a devoted servant of the Tory party. 
But in 1830 he went over to the Whigs, 
vho made him their permanent Secre- 





tary of Foreign Affairs, of which he 
ever after had the direct control, ex- 
cepting from November, 1834, to April, 
1835, and from 1841 to 1846, at alate 
period during Lord Derby’s adminis- 
tration. 

As a Tory he distinguished himself 
by speeches in favor of secrecy in the 
conduct of public matters, and he earn- 
ed the commendations of the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, by his defense of the 
treaty of Adrianople, 1829. Becom- 
ing possessed of the key of the Foreign 
Office, and thus getting into his hands 
the whole power of the Empire, he sig- 
nalized himself by preventing the in- 
terference of France, Sweden, Austria, 
Turkey and Persia, for the independ- 
ence of Poland, by compelling Persia 
to accept the dictum that the “inter 
ests of England and Russia were iden- 
tical ;” and in 1834, by defending the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which his 
treaties of 1841 and 1856 approved 
and confirmed. 

The patriotism of William IV., there. 
fore, placed Lord Palmerston in the 
utmost embarrassment, as he had to 
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support Russia against the commands 
of his own master, and the death of 
the King afforded him the only possi- 
ble extrication. After the King’s death 
all was perfectly éasy to him ; he ad- 
mitted the right of Russia to confis- 
cate the property of English merchants 
trading to the coast of Circassia ; he 
altered the Turkish treaty of commerce, 
so as to prevent the export of articles 
of Turkish produce ; and the publica- 
tion of the Russian dispatches was ab- 
solutely turned to the profit of the ca- 
binet of St. Petersburg, by bringing 
into evidence the fact that the English 
nation was possessed of the knowledge 
of their designs, without venturing to 
counteract. them. If we except our 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
no statesman in the world has ever 
paid such obsequious court to the Ca- 
binet of St. Petersburg as Lord Pal- 
merston. We shall see that this as- 
tonishing subserviency to the interests 
of Russia extends through the whole 
official career of the English states- 
man. At the time of the disputed suc- 
cession to the throne of Persia, Lord 
Palmerston wrote to St. Petersburg : 
“ As the interests of England and Rus- 
sia are the same, it would be well if 
they agreed on the choice of some one 
candidate.” To the simple-minded De- 
mocrat of these late United States, it 
seems a little odd to witness the plots 
of English and Russian politicians as 
to who shall rule over the people 
of Persia. But we are now in the 
happy way of learning more of this 
kind of business of deciding how the 
people shall be governed. In the civil 
war that followed the event above re- 
ferred to, England gave material aid, 
in troops and money, to the Russian 
nominee for the Persian throne. Lord 
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Palmerston violated the law of nations 
and the law of England, by direct in. 
terference, to control by force of arms 
an independent nation in the choice of 
its ruler. He did so to place a Rus- 
sian viceroy on the throne of Persia. 

So with regard to the Polish insur- 
rection in 1831. England had, by the 
treaty of Vienna, bound herself to 
maintain the Ploish Constitution. Lord 
Palmerston violated the public law by 
declaring that “the rights of the Czar 
(to destroy the Polish Constitution) 
were incontestible,” and by his inter- 
ference to prevent Turkey, Persia, 
Sweden, Austria, and France, from 
maintaining those rights which the 
three powers, together with England, 
had by solemn treaty contracted to 
guarantee. By these infractions of 
the laws of nations, he destroyed the 
barriers that Persia and Poland would 
have offered to the onward march of 
Russia, 

So with regard to Circassia in 1837. 
In 1856, he again violated the public 
law by admitting the sovereign rights 
of Russia over the independent Cauca- 
sian tribes, which neither de jure nor 
de facto she was ever possessed of. 
Thus another barrier: was assailed. 
The same with regard to Affghan- 
istan in 1839. No declaration of war 
was made, and public law was violated 
by Palmerston that Russian prestige 
might be established beyond the In- 
dus, 

By a similar breach of public law 
in the blockade of the South American 
States, without a declaration of war, 
he extinguished their trade in raw pro- 
duce, and gave the monopoly to Rus- 
sia. Truly, in the death of Lord Pal- 
merston, Russia has lost an ally which 
was worth more to her than many king- 
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doms. It was the practice of this 
great statesman to set himself above 
the law and above his sovereign, when 
it seemed good in his eyes. It is a 
strange fact that the English nation 
did not respond to the call of the Queen 
when she dismissed Palmerston for 
“taking important decisions with which 
she was not acquainted, and arbitra- 
rily altering measures which she had 
agreed to.” (Letter of the Queen read 
in the House of Commons, February 3, 
1852.) 

The Parliament of England admitted 
the principle of this minister, and for 
which the Queen once removed him 
from office, that it is right and proper 
for him to withhold all information, 
and indorsed his dogma, “ that while 
negotiations are pending they are use- 
less.” “We are not called upon,” said 
he, “ to take this House into our coun- 


cils in regard to what we are going to 


do.” (Laughter.) 

Those who admire the course and 
policy that guided the administration 
of Lord Palmerston, must be struck 
with profound admiration at the con- 
duct of our American Secretary, Mr. 
Seward, under whose inspiration and 
counsel President Lincoln several times 
refused, when called upon by resolu- 
tion of Congress, to enlighten the peo- 
ple on the most vital matters that con- 
cerned their honor at home and abroad. 
In imitation of Palmerston, our Ame- 
rican officials have learned to regard 
themselves as the maséers instead of 
the servants of the people; and the 
American Secretary has been as trucu- 
lent and obsequious to France as Pal- 
merston ever was to Russia. But the 
American Secretary may at last be 
convinced that it is a much easier 
thing to imitate Palmerston’s obse- 
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quiousness than to command his ge- 
nius for extricating hirhself and his 
country from the consequences some- 
times attending such truculency. 

It will be amusing even in this coun- 
try to pass under review the judg- 
ments different public men of Great 
Britain have at various times express- 
ed of the lately deceased nobleman. 

The London Times, the Morning Ad- 
vertiser, and. the Morning Post, at one 
time in plain words charged Lord Pal- 
merston with high treason, and they 
every one supported him afterwards 
without making any retraction. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert ac- 
cused him of making “an infamous, 
unjust, and iniquitous war,” and after- 
wards sat in the same cabinet with 
him ; having made no retraction. Sir 
James Graham voted that he had, by 
the sacrifice of the “ Vixen,” “ caused 
to England the loss of honor, influence, 
and character.” After thai, Sir James 
sat in the cabinet with him, but made 
no retraction. 

Lord Strafford, who brought that 
charge forward, has since served un- 
der him without making any retrac- 
tion. 

Mr. D’Israeli charged him with con- 
nivance with Russia during the late 
Crimean war, and expressed his fear 
that, by his means, “the honor of Eng- 
land would be tarnished, and her inte- 
rests betrayed ;” and Mr. D’Israeli has 
since, without any retraction, expressed 
himself “ encouraged” by the speeches 
of the noble lord. 

‘Mr. Roebuck charged him with “mis- 
chievous activity in perplexing and 
distracting our relations with the 
world at large,” and afterwards sup 
ported him without:a retraction. 

The list of gentes minores who have 




















































followed the same course is too large 
to enumerate." We may, however, par- 
ticularize Mr, Danby Seymour, who 
continued to hold office under Lord 
Palmerston, whom he stated in a pub- 
lication to have made over Denmark 
to the Czar; and Mr, Chisholm Ans- 
tey accepted the post of Attorney-Gen- 
eral in one of the colonies after having 
charged the Premier with high treason 
in the House of Commons. 

But the climax of all was Lord John 
Russell, who, having read in the House 
of Commons the Queen’s letter charging 
Lord Palmerston with placing himself 
above the crown, and with wilfully de- 
ceiving his sovereign in matters of 
state, afterwards sat in the same cab- 
inet with him ; and now, on the death 
of the noble lord, accepts his relin- 
quished portfolio with signs of applaud- 
ing sorrow. 

When Lord Palmerston was first 
made Prime Minister, in 1855, it was 
confidently expected by the people of 
England that he wonld re-establish the 
Polish Constitution. The present fate 
of Poland is a proof of how faithfully 
he kept his promise. Another great 
reform looked for from him was to put 
an end to the practice of secresy in the 
international relations, which had made 
his predecessor, Lord Aberdeen, so odi- 
ous. He realized this expectation by 
impudently telling Parliament that “we 
are not called upon to take this House 
into our councils in regard to what we 
are going to do.” And the pliant, sub- 
missive Parliament answered him with 
laughter! A good-natured body ‘of 
men, truly. 

The truth is, that Lord Palmerston 
never caused to be realized any expec- 
tation which the friends of liberty re- 
posed inhim. The professed friend of 
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liberalism, he was always the adroit 
and successful tool of despotism.— 
While making war against liberty in 
Portugal, he permitted the tyrants of 
Northwestern Europe to consummate 
their plans for the final ruin of Poland. 
According to the treaty of Vienna, to 
which we have alluded, Cracow was 
to remain “forever” a free and inde- 
pendent state. When, in 1846, it be- 
came known that the confiscators of 
Poland had completed the measure for 
annexing Cracow to Austria, Lord Pal- 
merston manufactured a most lame and 
humble “ protest,” every line of which 
bade the tyrants to go ahead and finish 
their crime. Of course, Austria and 
Russia treated this meaningless “pro- 
test” as so much waste paper, and Pal- 
merston, without another sign, permit- 
ted the extinction of the last light of 
Poland’s ancient glory. 

The year 1848 brought with it the Si- 
cilian insurrection, the ferment through- 
out Italy, the French revolution, the 
popular risings and triumphs in Ger- 
many, and, finally, the war in Hungary. 
In the course of these tremendous 
events, Lord Palmerston contrived to 
manufacture for himself a certain 
amount of popularity among the peo- 
ple of England, who regarded him as 
the great defender of free institutions. 
It was a matter of convenience, per: 
haps of necessity, to the noble lord, to 
have that reputation at that time. His 
claims to that character will be best 
understood by an appeal to facts. He 
patronized the popular movements on 
the continent only so long as they were 
led by sham liberalists, who had for 
their object that blessed system of chi- 
canery and humbug known as English 
liberalism. As long as it looked as 
though the Sicilians would achieve their 
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independence, he intrigued with them 
to accept the constitutional kingship 
of the Duke of Genoa. Mark his mo- 
tive—“ Looking merely to the interests 
of the king of Naples, it was desira- 
ble he should not have a republic es- 
tablished in his immediate neighbor- 
hood.” Finding, however, that the 
projected monarchy was not popular 
with the Sicilian people, he abandoned 
them to their fate—to slaughter and 
subjugation. 

Lord Palmerston favored the course 
of events in Rome as long as the Ro- 
mans were content with Palmerstonian 
liberalism; but when they showed that 
they really meant liberty—when they 
abolished the temporal supremacy of 
the Pope and established a republic, 
he basely permitted the French and 
Austrian invasion and bombardment of 
Rome, and the restoration of that 
massive tyranny which has so long af- 
flicted the fair land of Italy. Where 
Garibaldi had led the legions of lib- 
erty, he permitted foreign hordes to 
trample on an outraged people, 

One of the most gallant struggles 
for national freedom that ever took 
place was the defense of Venice against 
the overwhelming power of Austria. 
When reaction was everywhere super- 
ceding revolution—when Rome had 
succumbed to the Gallic fratricides— 
when freedom was prostrated in Ger- 
many, and even Hungary had lowered 
her flag to the hordes of the Kaiser, 
and the Czar, even then reaping new 
courage from despair, the democrats 
of Venice still braved death and de- 
struction in the holy effort to redeem, 
if they could not prevent, the fall of 
the re-born republic. In the hour of 
their agony the Venetians stretched 
forth their arms towards Engla‘d, sup- 
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plicating that professed love of free- 
dom which the cunning but treacherous 
Palmerston had held up to the eyes of 
the people of the continent just long 
enough to tempt them to their destruc- 
tion. 

When public opinion in behalf of 
Hungary had so far gathered strength 
in England as to make its voice Aeard 
in Parliament, Lord Palmerston came 
forward and made a speech—a speech 
full of sublime nothings, including the 
clap-trap that “opinions are stronger 
than armies,” a bit of futige meant to 
tickle the ears and amuse the imagina- 
tions of the people; meanwhile, the 
despots made sure of their prey. 

Under the guise of liberalism, Lord 
Palmerston was as much the enemy of 
all genuine freedom as our own Sec- 
retary Seward, under the cover of 
conservatism, is the real source of 
more than two-thirds of all the brutal 
radical despotism of Lincoln’s forever- 
to-be-execrated administration. The 
real object of England, under the lead 
of Palmerston, in allowing to be crush- 
ed the last struggle for freedom on the 
continent of Europe, was disclosed in 
the following words of Lord John Rus- 
sell; ‘The real question for us to 
consider was, whether the spectacle of 
a democratic republic set up in Sicily 
might not spread over the whole of It- 
aly, and France and Italy might form 
united democratic republics.” This is 
the key to allof England’s treachery 
to the cause of struggling freedom 
among the nations. This is the key 
to unlock the mysteries of her course 
in the late struggle in this country, 
We, here in the North, complain that 
England allowed the South belligerent 
rights, even while we were allowing 
them ourselves. It strikes us that all 
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our complaints of England are ungrate- 
ful. Those who are acquainted with 
the laws of nations know that she for 
a long time respected our mere paper 
blockade when she was under no obli- 
gation to do so. By the custom of 
nations she had a perfect right to ac- 
cept the de facio government of the 
Confederacy to a place in the family of 
nations at any time during a period of 
at least two years. Had it been in ac- 
cordance with a general policy to do 
so, she had precedents enongh for her 
action even in the history of our own 
country. Why did she not do it? Not 
on account of any good will to us, for 
we played the partof a bully in our 
language towards her, as towards ev- 
erybody else ; but her action was un- 
doubtedly dictated by a natural ill-will 
to the free principles of government on 
which our fathers erected this great 
confederacy. She was simply playing 
over again the role she played in the 
struggle for democratic liberty on the 
continent of Europe in 1848. Her 
leading statesmen saw, and her ablest 
journalists declared, that, in the con. 
flict between the two sections here, 
the South was striving to maintain 
and preserve the great principle of con_ 
sent—the voluntary principle—the prin. 
ciple of self-government, which, in the 
first. place, tore these colonies from the 
grasp of England, and erected the once 
magnificent monument of freedom in 
the New World. The North was fight- 
ing to overthrow this grand principle 
of consent in government. We were, 
indeed, fighting to re-establish in Amer. 
ica the Zuropean principle, which was 
banished from these shores by the glo- 
rious struggle of the Revolution. This 
fact was patent to all Europe; and 
while the people of Europe generally 
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sympathized with the Scuth, the gov- 
ernments supported the North. Such 
wily. statesmen. as Palmerston and 
Russell clearly foresaw that{the success 
of the South would place the demo- 
cratic principle of the right of people 
to govern themselves so far in the as- 
cendant that the sun of American lib- 
erty would throw a new and stronger 
light on the wrinkled face of European 
monarchy, They saw that the ten- 
dency of the success of the North 
would be to subjugate labor to capital 
~—to establish a tyranny of stock-job- 
bers—to wipe out the great democratic 
principle of self-government, and es- 
tablish again, on this soil, the English 
principle that was overthrown by 
Washington and the patriots of the 
Revolution. 

The question of the union of the 
States was really of far less impor- 
tance, both to the people of this coun- 
try and Europe, than the preservation 
of the whole vital voluntary principle 
on which the Union was based.. De- 
stroy the principle, and the form of the 
Union is simply a dead carcase, of no 
use to anybody, except as an arsenal 
of oppression. and despotism. The 
Union that survives this conflict. by 
our triumph, is precisely of the char- 
acter of the wnion between England 
and Ireland—a union maintained by 
fraud, and force, and despotism—a 
union that is cemented by the blood 
and tears of Ireland !—a union without 
consent, without choice, without liber- 
ty !—such a union as can exist only 
between the oppressor and his victim ! 
This state of things in America is most 
complimentary to the bloody despot- 
isms of the Old World. It must: bea 
source of peculiar gratification to the 
English noblemen of the school of the 
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late Lord Palmerston, and of Lord 
John Russell ; for never again can we 
complain of England’s treatment of 
Ireland, We are, at this moment, ex- 
ceeding even the despotism of Eng- 
land’s rule in India. The results 
foreseen by Lord Palmerston, as the 
consequence of our triumph, have been 
fully realized. The noble lord lived 
just long enough to witness another 
crowning of his habitual sympathy 
with the cause of power and oppres- 
sion. He treated the struggle for self. 
government in this country precisely 
as he did the same cause on the conti- 
nent of Europe in 1848—with fair 
words, calculated to inspire hope, but 
which always failed in the hour of 
trial. 

From his debut in Parliament in 1808, 
when he commenced by boldly defend- 
ing the practice of secrecy, and con- 
tending that England had done right 
in bombarding Copenhagen when at 
peace with Denmark, his whole career 
was the exemplification of the success 
of a man who, not sharing the fallacies 
of his fellows, and not encumbered by 
any scruples, mastered the age and 
country to which he belonged by ta- 
king as the real principle of his action 
the formula which his antecessors mere- 
ly accepted as a disguise. 

His plausible and wordy liberalism 
was just such a piece of deception as 
Mr. Seward’s conservatism—-a guise for 
the most heartless inclination towards 
every variety of despotism that ever 
afflicted man, His uniform support of 
Russia was proof of that, even if we 
had not the evidence of his betrayal of 
liberty in the continental struggles of 
1848, He seemed to be. perpetually 
haunted with the prophecy of Napoleon, 
so terrible to monarchies, that ‘ Before 
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fifty years Europe will be Republican 
or Cossack.” When thirty years had 
“passed, this remarkable prophecy seem- 
ed about to be realized in the republi- 
canizing of Europe, and no man did 
more to prevent it than Lord Palmer- 
ston, He was indeed the potent secret 
agent of Russia and Austria in produ- 
cing the reaction that fastened with 
new clinchers the Cossack principle up. 
on Europe. Cossackism, with varying 
lights and shades, rules over Europe 
to-day ; and, indeed, over the greater 
portion of the American continent. Na- 
poleon’s prophecy is more than ful- 
filled, for the sequel embraces America 
as well as Europe. Cossackism has 
been the government of the United 
States for more than four years ; and 
by the connivance of the, American 
Secretary, he has strengthened this 
principle over the’ entire world.— 
Honest-minded Americans were ama- 
zed, three years ago, at the tremen. 
dous enthusiasm with which our cabi- 
net received the mere accidental rep- 
resentatives of Cossack despotism in 
this country. So extravagant were 
the public demonstrations, and so 
shameless the social orgies given to 
them by the administration and its 
supporters, that the Cossacks must 
have returned to their frozen home 
with very damaging impressions in re- 
lation to the dignity of the American 
government, and the virtue of the 
American women. 

Those demonstrations were not 
merely foolish—they were criminal, 
they were infamous. Well might these 
Americo-Cossack orgies astonish the 
unsuspecting masses of our popula- 
tion! But they did not surprise us, « 
as our editorials at the time will bear ° 
evidence ; for we fully comprehended 
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even then, that the administration had 
entirely adopted the Cossack principle 
of government, and was-raising im 
mense armies to do in the South pre- 
eisely what Russia was doing at that 
moment in Poland. Vainly did we try 
to rouse our countrymen to a sense of 
the bloody crime which was Cossack- 
izing America. 

The moral sense, the Democratic 
sense, of the country was dead. Lib- 
erty was a corpse around which even 
Democrats danced by the light of the 
camp-fires of the eulogizers of Russian 
despotism! The fatal results of all 
this apathy, and of all this Democratic 
participation in the covert plan for 
Cossackizing the American continent, 
are now before us. Let those Demo- 
crats who. aided the stupendous’ trea- 
son against liberty, contemplate the 
work they have done! The arrow of 


grief is in our heart, but the flush of 


shame is not on our cheek! Thank 
God, there is no stain of our country’s 
blood upon our hands! History will 
never find our name in that brother- 
hood of Cains who must evermore hear 
the voice of their brothers’ blood cry- 
ing to them from the ground. Nor do 
we live without entire faith that the 
principle of Cossack despotism which 
has invaded this once free country will 
yet be driven back across the Atlantic. 
Nor is it impossible that it may not be 
one day driven from Europe. Its great- 
est juggler is no more. Palmerstonis 
dead, though his imitator and wor- 
shipper in America still lives. Mr. 
Seward is a close imitator of Palmer- 
ston, so far as a demagogue and an 
adroit politician can imitate a great 
statesman. His studied secrecy in all 
his movements is after Palmerston. 
His universal practice of saying one 
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thing to the public when he is really 
doing another, is after Palmerston. 
His fondness for fraud, and his disre- 
gard of oaths, treaties, and constitu- 
tional barriers, are after Palmerston. 
His almost childlike admiration of Rus- 
sia, is entirely after Palmerston. His 
love of power, and his constant incli- 
nation to usurp it, is Palmerstonian, 
His plan of tricking and amusing the 
people with false expectations, is won- 
derfully Palmerstonian. In a word, 
Mr. Seward is a Lilliputian Lord Pal- 
merston. But he is an old man, and 
has not many years more in which to 
plot against the American principles 
of government, and embroil his coun- 
try in civil wars. Fortunately he will 
leave no man in America to fill his 
place. Men like Greeley, Sumner, 
Wade, Wilson, and Thad. Stevens, are 
as unscrupulous and malignant as he, 
but they are outspoken, and therefore 
not so dangerous. Their impulsiveness 
is an antidote to their poison. A poli- 
tical party managed wholly by them 
wonld not have far to run. Thurlow 
Weed, the twin political brother of 
Seward, is also, fortunately, an old 
man, and his long career of political 
corruption and crime must be almost 
ended. He will leave no man to fill 
his place in the business of tainting all 
the streams of American politics at 
their very fountains in the metropolis. 
Mr. Raymond, his echo, will be hushed 
when the master’s voice is silent ; and 
then may we not hope that, in the 
course of events, this fatal reign of 
Plutocracy is near its close? We be- 
lieve it must end, not only here but in 
Europe, some day. It cannot be that 
the jugglery of tyrants shall last for- 
ever. It cannot be that the toiling 
millions of the human race shall be for- 
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ever rode and oppressed by the chica- 
nery of “ government”—a word which 
has become the shibboleth of every spe- 
cies of wrong and despotism! Gov- 
ernment that is not made by the peo- 
ple, and sustained by their free choice, 
is a usurpation, which ought to be des- 
troyed and wiped out everywhere. 
Government which oppresses instead 
of protecting the people, should be 
throttled by the strong arm of the peo- 
ple’s power, and all the vile agents of 
tyranny should be swept away by the 
breath of popular wrath. We can 
hope for the reign of universal peace 
only by the reign of universal justice. 
We were never weak enough to even 
wish for peace on any other. basis. 
Our cry to-day is, War to the Cossacks 
everywhere! War, eternal war, upon 
the Cossack principle of government, 
until there is no longer left a single 
tyrant’s head breathing upon human 
shoulders! When we cease to utter 
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this prayer, we will no more mention 
the name of Washington with respect, 
nor visit the battle-fields of the Revo- 
lution with pride! Then we will 
wipe out the figures of 1776 that adorn 
the title-page of this magazine, and 
commit to the flames every page we 
have ever written in praise of those 
great and brave men who sanctified 
that period by the immortal words : 
“ Give me liberty or give me death !” 
But we have faith in the resuscitation 
of that Union which was baptized in 
the life-streams of its founders, and in 
the complete triumph of the grand 
American principle of government over 
the newly-imported Cossack despotism! 
*¢ Fear not that tyrants shall rule forever, 

Nor the haughty Cossack’s despotic sway ; 
They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 

Whose streams they have tainted with 

death : 
And their swords and their scepters I float. 
ing see, 
Like wrecks on the waves of eternity.” 





THE WANDERER’S SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DINGELSTEDT. 


How o’er the stream, how through the wood, 
The voice of nature sounds, 

As when beneath the dome of Goa 
The organ’s peal resounds, 


Sweet echo in the valley dwells, 
And makes the mountain bright, 

A hundred times her music swells, 
And wings its distant flight. 


But when in sadness I invite 
Her answer’s sweet salute, 
Then in the vale, then on the height 


Is echo ever mute. 


When wakes no voice in Echo’s shrine, 
No answer greets the dell, 
And not a heart responds to mine, 


Not one loves me well. 





TO DANIEL S., DICKINSON, 


TO DANIEL S. DICKINSON. 


So you bent to the tempest, old leader of ours! 
Or, baser, sold honor for money and place ; 
Shunned the thorns in your path for a by-way of flowers, 
With no thrill in your bosom, no shame in your face ; 
Dropped a mantle—’twas pure ere & renegade wore it; 
Left a flag rendered sacred by great men who bore it: 
And what have you gained by it all, but disgrace ? 


From the mob you have had much of empty applause, 

(Were your neck in the halter their shouts ware the same, ) 
You have prospered in purse by betraying the cause— 

(Does a mantle of greenbacks hide treason and shame ?) 
But the knaves whom you follow despise as they use you, 
The mob that applauds will soon learn to abuse you, 

And infamy cling to and darken your name. 


To a man filled with honor, far richer than gold 
Was the post that we gave you to lead us in fight ; 
And now that our trust you have bartered and sold, 
Or, craven, succumbed to the pressure of Might, 
Do you find it replaced by the money they brought you, 
Or, has not experience (fool’s teacher) yet taught you 
That none is so poor as the traitor to Right? 


There once was a time when we swore by your name, 
When your voice could arouse to do and to dare ; 
Now, the idol we worshipped we give to the flame, 
And the words that you utter are weak as the air. 
Did you think we must fall if our leaders deserted? 
Ah, man! it is true, as the sage has asserted, 
That a cause can breed leaders enough and to spare, 


And ours is a cause where the greatest may lead, 
The bravest may fight for, the purest adore ; 
It is destined in spite of its foes to succeed, 
And triumph in future, as often before ; 
And then, in the hour of its uttermost glory, 
Your name that was once intertwined in its story, 
Will stand on the roll of its worthies no more, 
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REVIEW OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POSITION ON STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY, 


In one respect President Johnson’s 
first message to Congress is a source 
of some gratification, and that is its 
respectability as a State document. It 
is entirely free from the want of gram- 
mar, and from the great excess of vul- 
garity which characterized all of the 
late Mr. Lincoln’s messages. Mr. 
Johnson certainly writes like a man of 
sense and a statesman; Mr. Lincoln 
wrote like a buffoon and a lunatic. 
His State papers will amuse and as- 
tonish the next generation. But our 
present purpose is to offer some stric- 
tures on that portion of the President’s 
message which refers to the question 
of State sovereignty, The question is 
not argued at all; but it is stated, on 
grounds of entire opposition to Mr. 
Johnson’s most honorable public re- 
cord, and in a manner that we think 
does great injustice to his own intelli- 
gence and candor. He starts with the 
following general proposition ; 


‘The Union of the United States of Ame- 
rica was intended by its authors to last as 
long as the States themselves shall last. ‘The 
Union shall be perpetual’ are the words of 
the Confederation. ‘To form a more perfect 
Union’ by an ordinance of the people of the 
United States is the declared purpose of the 
Constitution.” 

The President must be aware that 
the declaration of the perpetuity of the 
Union did not mean that it should last 
any longer than the terms and condi- 
tions of the compact were faithfully 
kept by all the parties to it. It was 
far enough from implying that it should 


last in injustice, oppression and wrong. 
The first Colonial Union in this coun- 
try was formed by “ The United Colo- 
nies of New England,” in 1648, and it 
was declared a “ Perpetual League of 
Friendship and Amity.” But this “per- 
petual Union” lasted only thirty years, 
when it was destroyed ‘by the meddle- 
some, busy-body spirit of Massachu- 
setts. In 1775 there was another 
Union formed, embracing all the colo- 
nies, of the following style and title : 

* Articles of Confederation and Per-. 
petual Union entered into by the Dele- 
gates of the several Colonies, &c., in Ge- 
neral Congress met at Philadelphia, May 
10th, 1775” 

It was under this Union that Gen. 
Washington was appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States ; for in the following year, by 
resolution of Congress, the name of 
“‘ States” was substituted for that of 
“ Colonies.” This “perpetual Union” 
lasted about three years, when it was 
dissolved, and a new Union formed, 
under the title of : 

“ Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union entered into between the 
States,” &c., each State being named as - 
a party to the compact. 

So here we have three perpetual 
Unions dissolved before the formation 
of our present Union was effected. In 
these cases the dissolution was com- 
plete, for it was entirely optional with 
each State whether it wonld join the 
succeeding Union or not, In thismes 
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sage Mr. Johnson quotes the name of 
President Madison with profound res- 
pect; and he was very clear on the 
point in debate. While discussing 
this matter of the sovereignty of States, 
he said: . 


‘A compact between independent sove- 
reigns, founded on acts of legislative autho- 
rity, can pretend to no higher validity than 
a league or treaty between the parties, It is 
an established doctrine on the subject of 
treaties, that all the articles are mutually 
conditions of each other; that a breach of 
any one article is a breach of the whole 
treaty; and that a breach committed by ei- 
ther of the parties absolves the others, and 
authorizes them, if they please, to pronounce 
the compact violated and void.” 


At a far later period Daniel Web- 
ster declared that “a compact broken 
on one part is broken on all,” and pro- 
ceeded to argue that if the North real- 
ly refused to execute ini good faith that 
clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for the rendition of fugitive 
“slaves,” the South would be absolved 
from its share of the compact of the 
Union. Mr, Johnson is aware that 
there was never a respectable states- 
man of any party, who occupied any 
other position on this subject, until af- 
ter the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. 
No statesman in America was clearer 
on this point than President Johnson 
himself in his proud senatorial record. 
He then said : 


**T tell our northern friends that the con- 
stitutional guarantees must be carried out ; 
for the time may come, after we have ex- 
hausted all honorable and fair means, if this 
government still fails to execute the laws, 
and protect us in our rights, it will be at an 
end.” 


That was truly, nobly said. Onno 
other cond‘tion did our fathers ever in- 
tend the Union should be perpetual. 
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Perpetuity was based on the conditions 
of fidelity. Such, indeed, is the nature 
of all compacts. The moment that all 
the northern States passed laws to 
nullify the fugitive slave clause of the 
constitutional compact, the South was 
absolved from her share of it. Legal- 
ly, and in justice, it was optional on 
her part whether she would continue 
to be bound by a compact which we 
had violated. The.idea of a perpetual « 
Union on the basis of plunder, injus- 
tice and despotism, of broken faith, 
and mousing interference in the domes- 
tic concerns of the States, never enter- 
ed into the imaginations of the men 
who formed this Union. They could 
not, if they would, and they would not 
if they could, bind their posterity to 
the infamous and degrading condition 
of being held fast in the Union after 
the equality every State right which 
it was formed to protect had been sa- 
crificed and overthrown. “ Perpetual 
Union,” then, means no longer than 
the terms of the compact are faithfully 
kept by all the parties to it. 

The President further says, on this 
point ; 

“*«The sovereignty of the States’ is the 


language of the Confederacy, and not the 
language of the Constitution. The latter 


- contains the emphatic words: ‘The Consti- 


tion, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’ ” 

This is utterly unworthy a statesman 
of Mr. Johnson’s ability. It sounds 
a good deal more like Lincoln than 
Andrew Johnson. He does not ven- . 
ture to go so far as to roundly assert 
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that the States are not sovereign, for 
he knows very well that the sovereign- 
ty of the States was just as much a 
fact after the adoption of the present 
Constitution as before ; and he knows 
that not a single State would have ra- 
tified the Constitution had it imagined 
that by so doing it would give up the 
smallest fraction of its sovereignty. 
Mr. Madison was very clear on this 
point when he declared that “a dele- 
gated is not a surrendered power.” 
The States delegated a defined portion 
of their “sovereign powers” to the 
Federal Government, but they never 
surrendered anything. All the powers 
of the Federal Government are simply 
the sovereign powers of the States, held 
and exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as the agent of these sovereign- 
ties, and for the general good of the 
“several States.” Even as late as De- 


cember 18th, 1860, Mr. Johnson . de- 
clared in the Senate that 


“The Federal Government possesses no 
sovereign power. All its powers are deriva- 
tive and limited ; and those that are not ex- 
pressly granted are reserved to the States 
respectively. Congress has no sovereign 
power. All its powers are derived; it can 
exercise no single primitive original power.” 


This extract from Mr. Johnson’s own 
language completely upsets and an- 
swers his late message on this point. 
He makes an unwarrantable use of the 
clause of the Constitution which de- 
clares that “the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land.” The 
kernel of this clause is in the words 
“in pursuance thereof.” No law of 
Congress that is not made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, or that is a viola- 
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tion of the Constitution, is the supreme 
law of the land. Alexander Hamilton 
was very clear on this subject, in his 
letter to the people of New York, writ- 
ten for the purpose of persuading them 
that the sovereignty of the State was 
not touched by the new Constitution - 


‘But it is said that the laws of the Union 
are to be the supreme law of the land. * * 
But it will not follow from this doctrine that 
acts of the larger society, (¢ ¢., the Federal 
Government,) which are not pursuant to its 
constitutional powers, but which are inva- 
sions of the residuary authorities of the 
smaller authorities, (i. ¢., the States) will be- 
come the supreme law of the land. These 
will be merely acts of usurpation, and will 
deserve to be treated as such.” 


In the same connection Mr. Hamilton 
asserted the fact we have above stat- 
ed, that the States would be no less 
sovereign after the adoption of the 
Constitution than before. He said: 
“The State governments, by their ori- 
ginal constitutions, are invested with 
complete sovereignty.” There was no 
proposition to give up this severeignty; 
the act of forming the Union was the 
highest assertion of the “sovereignty” 
of the States. They did not form the 
Union to get rid of, or to endanger 
their “sovereignty,” but to get still 
stronger supports and protection of 
that sovereignty. The reason given 
for the new Constitution was, “ to form 
a more perfect union, (not to destroy 
union by consolidation.) Consolidation 
would have been oneness of power ; 
union implied plurality. And the ob- 
ject of this “more perfect union” was 
declared to be “to ensure domestic 
tranquility,” and to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” And whenever the Union 
fails to accomplish this paramount ob- 
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ject of its establishment, by the faith- 
lessness of parties to the compact, its 
rightful existence is ended. This was 
a free, voluntary union, a union of con- 
sent, and: those madmen who want to 
live under any other kind of a union 
should decently quit this country and 
goto Russia or Austria, or England, 
where, in the treatment of the Poles, 
the Hungarians, and the Irish, they 
may find precisely the kind of union 
which suits them. The union our fa- 
thers made was really a union, was 
voluntary, and the attempt to change 
it to an involuntary basis is a stupen- 
dous treason and crime. The men who 
formed this Union believed that if ever 
the Federal Government usurped pow- 
ers not delegated to it, the sovereign 
State could, in the language of Gen. 
Hamilton ; 

“Discover the danger at a distance, and 
possessing all the organs of civil power, they 
can at once adopt a regular plan of opposi- 
tion, in which they can readily combine with 
each other in the different States, and unite 
their common forces for the protection of 
their common liberty. * * * being in a 
situation, through their State governments, 
. to take measures for their own defense, with 


all the celerity, regularity, and system of in- 
dependent nations.” 


This is the way the men who formed 
this Union defined the sovereignty of 
the States, and their right to resist the 
Federal Government with force of 
arms if it ventured to usr*p powers 
not delegated in the Constitution, But 
while Hamilton admitted the right of 
a sovereign State to resist by force of 
arms a usurping Federal Administra- 
tion, he denied that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had any authority to coerce a 
State by arms. He said, “to coerce 
the States is one of the maddest pro- 
jects that ever was devised.” He de- 
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clared “it would be a nation at war 
with itself,” and demanded to know— 
“Oan any reasonablé man be well dis- 
posed towards a governmefit which 
makes war and catnage the only means 
of supporting itself?—a government 
that can exist only by the sword?” 
President Johnson knows that such 
was the sentiment of every State in 
forming this Union. There was not 
an exception. <A proposition to give 
the Federal Government power to co- 
erce a State, had not the vote of a sin- 
gle State in the Convention. It was, 
indeed, spurned, kicked out of the 
Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion. 

President Johnson is right in saying 
that “The Constitution contains ample 
resources for its own preservation”— 
Let him see to it that the Constitution 
is preserved, and he will have the 
thanks and admiration of every pat- 
riot in the land. But to do that he 
must boldly and determinedly veto ev- 
ery bill passed by this revolutionary 
Congress, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Notice has already been given 
of more than a dozen such’ acts com- 
ing. ’ 

The President is also right in saying 
that the Constitution “Has power to 
enforce the laws, punish treason, and 
ensure: domestic tranquility.” But, 
whatever he may intend his readers 
shall infer, he does not venture to af- 
firm that the attempt of a State to re- 
sume its delegated powers is an act of 
treason, If no State has given the 
Federal Government power to coerce 
it by arms, then its resistance of Fed- 
eral arms cannot be an act of treason 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Nor can an individual whio 
obeys the command of his State to re 
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sist an unconstitutional invasion be 
deemed guilty of treason within the 
meaning of that instrument. And on 
this subject we want no better author- 
ity than Mr. Jolmson ; for in his great 
and patriotic speech, delivered in the 
United States Senate on the 18th of 
December, 1860, he said : 


«“T do not believe the Federal Government 
has the power to coerce a State ; for by the 
11th amendment to the Constitution of tke 
United States, it is expressly provided that 
you cannot even put one of the States before 
one of the courts of the country asa party.” 

We venture to affirm that President 
Johnson will never attempt to answer 
his own reasoning on this subject. 
How, pray, if the Federal Government 
has not the power to “ coerce a State,” 
can parties be guilty of treason for 
protecting, or trying to protect their 
State from the illegal violence of a 
Federal Administration ? How, for in- 
stance, can the State of Virginia be 
guilty of treason in view of the condi- 
tions on which she ratified the Consti- 
‘tution, viz:? “That the powers grant- 
ed under the Constitution being derived 
from the people of the United States, 
may be resumed by them whenever the 
same shall be perverted to their injury 
or oppression.” John Marshall, after- 
wards the eminent Chief Justice, was 
a member of the convention of Virginia 
which ratified the Constitution ; and, 
in answer to Patrick Henry, he said : 
“We are threatened with the loss of 
our liberties by the possible abuse of 
power, notwithstanding the maxim that 
those who give may take away. It is 
the people that can give the power 
and take it back. What shall restrain 
them? They are the masters who 
gave it, and of the servants who hold 
it.” This was the language of the 
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most eminent jurist we ever had in the 
United States, when persuading the 
people of the State of Virginia that 
ly ratifying the Federal Constitution 
they would only delegate certain pow- 
ers which they would have the right to 
“take back” whenever: they should be 
used to their injury. Will President 
Johnson say that any State ratified 
the Constitution with any other idea ? 
The Convention of New York ratified 
the Constitution only on the condition 
“That the power of the government 
may be re-assumed by the people (7. e., 
of the State of New York) whenever 
it shall become necessary to their hap- 
piness.” Rufus King, in the Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, while advoca- 
ting the adoption of the Constitution, 
declared that there was “no method 
to compel delinquent States.” 

Said Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
Convention of Virginia—“The (Fede- 
ral) Government is not supported by 
force but depending on the free will,” 
i. é., the free will of the people of Vir- 
ginia, so far as that State was con- 
oerned. Charles Pendleton, who was 
President of the Virginia Convention, 
in answering Henry’s question as to 
what the State of Virginia would do if 
the Federal Government should abuse 
her delegated powers, said: “Then we 
will assemble in convention, (7. e., of 
Virginia) wholly recall our delegated 
powers, or reform them so as to pre- 
vent such abuse, and punish those ser- 
vants (7.¢., Federal officers) who have 
perverted powers designed for our 
happiness to their own emolument.” 

James Iredell, one of ‘the most emi- 
nent members ‘of the Convention of 
South Carolina, while persuading the 
people of his State to ratify the Fede- 
eral Constitution, and that their sove 
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reignty would be safe in the Union, 
said: “‘That power which erected the 
government can destroy.” 

James Wilson, afterwards one of 
the Supreme Judges of the United 
States, in the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, while explaining the sovereignty 
ot the States, and the limited powers 
of the Federal government, said :— 
“Those who ordain and establish, have 
the power, if they think proper, 
to repeal and annul.” This was said 
to the people of Pennsylvania to per- 
suade them that they lost no sove- 
reignty by ratifying the Constitution. 

Judge Parsons, afterwards the cele- 
brated Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
speaking of the Federal Government, 
said; “They are, the servants of the 
people, vested with delegated powers; 
in this case, the people (7.-e., of Mas- 
sachusetts,) divest themselves of no- 
thing.” And in debating the possibil- 
ity of Federal usurpation, he said :— 
“If there should be usurpation, it will 
be upon thirteen Legislatures, completely 
organized, and having the means suc- 
cessfully to resist it.” On the same 
occasion, Fisher Ames said: “The 
State Governments represent the wish- 
es of the people, and will be the natu- 
ral avengers of our violated rights.” 
Alexander Hamilton declared in the 
Assembly of the State of New York : 
“Each State possesses in itself full 
powers of government, and can at 
once, ina regular and constituticnal 
way, take measures for the preserva- 
tion of its rights.” 

Roger Sherman wrote to John Ad- 
ams, July 20,1789; “I fully agree 
with you, sir, that it is optional with 
the people of a State to establish any 
form of Government they please,” * * 
“ond I am also of the opinion that 
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they may alter their form of govern- 
ment when they please, any former 
act of theirs, however explicit, to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Judge Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States, speaking of the Federal goy- 
ernment, said; “It can only embrace 
objects of a general nature. I turn 
my eyes, therefore, for the preserva- 
tion of my rights, to the State Gov- 
ernments. From these alone I can de- 
rive the greatest happiness I expect 
in this life. This happiness depends 
on their existence as much as a new- 
born infant on its mother for nourish- 
ment.” . 

We could fill this magazine with 
quotations of this character. And this 
is the way the men felt and talked who 
formed and who ratified the Federal 
Constitution! Could they return to 
the earth now, how would they frown 
on their foolish, degenerate sons who 
are doing all they can to destroy and 
degrade the State Governments? If 
those men knew what they were about 
— if they were wise men and patriots 
—what is the name for the men who 
have the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the present time? We 
know that the great mass of the Re- 
publican party are profoundly igno- 
rant of the nature of the government 
that was formed by our fathers. But 


President Johnson is mot ignorant; | 


and therefore it is impossible to givg 
him credit for candor in the ground be 
would be understood as assuming in 
this Message. His very manner of 
treating the question is evidence to 
our minds that he does not believe in 


the justice and truth of his positions. © 


He has been in his whole past life too 
clear on the sovereignty of the States 
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and the non-sovereignty of the Fede- 
eral Government, to be really in the 
fog his message betrays on these sub- 
jects. And he handles all these points 
as though he were afraid of them—as 
though the whole thing were distaste- 
ful to him; in a word, as though he 
must make out some case to defend 
himself for the strange ground he has 
occupied, and the company he has been 
in for the last four or five years. We 


write thus without any disposition to’ 


find fault with President Johnson. On 
the other hand, we sincerely desire to 
see him standing up on such high con- 
stitutional and patriotic ground as will 
enable us to support him without dis- 
honor. 

It is painful to see a statesman of 
his ability, and once honored record, 
taxing his powers to patch up excuses 
and palliations for the monstrous sedi- 
tions and treasons of the Republican 
party. Itis a vain task. There is no 
tenable ground for him to stand upon 
between the open, proclaimed, and 
shameless revolution of the Republi- 
can leaders, and the patriotic, State 
sovereignty platform of the Constitu- 
tion and the old Democratic party. He 
knows every plank in that platform to 
be just, and to be what the framers of 
this Union made the General Govern- 
ment. We cannot imagine that he re- 
ally believes the States less sovereign 
since the adoption of the Constitution 
than they were before. As indepen- 


dent sovereign States they ratified the 


Constitution. The sovereignty of the 
States has been often affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
“They (the States) form a confederated 
government, yet the several States re- 
tain their individual sovereignties ”— 
2 Pet., 590, 1; 10 Pet. 579; 12 Wh., 
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834. Again—‘The powers retained 
by the States proceed nut from the 
people of America, but from the people 
of the several States, and remain after 
the adoption of the Constitution what 
they were before.”—4 Wh., 193. 

The power of the States (affirmed 
in the Constitution) to alter and amend 
the Constitution, shows their sove- 
reignty over the Federal Government 
itself. The Constitution and all the 
rights of the Federal Government are 
simply cessions of power by each 
sovereign State, to be exercised by 
the Federal Government as the agent 
of the several State sovereignties, du- 
ring the pleasure of the sovereign 
masters of all, the States. The Con- 
stitution, therefore, is not a cession of 
sovereignty, but of jurisdiction—juris- 
diction over certain specified general 
interests of the several States. No 
sovereignty was ceded, but the right 
to exercise certain specified powers 
for the common benefit of the several 
sovereignties, was delegated. Judge 
Baldwin, one of the ablest justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
says: “The Constitution is a cession 
of jurisdiction only, made by the peo- 
ple of a State.” We have repeatedly 
shown, in the columns of this maga- 
zine, by arguments which no one has 
attempted to answer, that sovereignty 
itself can neither be surrendered nor 
delegated. In its very nature it is in- 
communicable and indivisible. It may 
commission its agents with whatever 
powers it pleases ; but it cannot give 
away itself, any more than a man can 
give away his mind. Sovereignty is 
the mind, or the general will of a State; 
that is, the majority of the suffrages 
constitutes the general will, or sovereign- 
ty of the State. Sovereignty can no 
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more be divided—a portion given away 
and a portion retained—than a man’s 
mind or will can be thus divided and 
scattered, It is one and indivisible. It 
is indestructible and untransferable. 
It was as much the property and right 
of these colonies before the Revolution 
as after, had it been their pleasure to 
assert it. It was the right and prop- 
erty of each State while sending its 
armies into the general struggle. It 
was the right and property of each 
State when, and after the first Confed- 
eration was formed in 1775—when, and 
after the second was formed in 1777— 
when, and after the third was formed 
in 1787; and will be the property and 
right of each State as long as time 
shall last. 

President Johnson seems to think 
that the war has settled the question 
against State sovereignty. It settles 
only this—that State sovereignty has 
been, for the moment, orerthrown by 
an amount of brute force which it 
could not resist. But the States are 
none the less sovereign in their abso- 
lute rights ; and the question is not 
settled, There never will be lasting 
peace, because there never can be lib- 
erty in this country until the sove- 
reignties of the States again assert 
their divine powers, and punish the 
criminals who have beaten them down! 
In the same degree, and inch by inch, 
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that State sovereignty has been re- 
pressed, despotism has taken its place; 
and if the present generation is coward 
or slave enough to submit to the gall- 
ing yoke of Cossackism, the work of 
re-establishing liberty on *he divine 
pedestal reared by our venerated fa- 
thers must be left to glorify the labors 
of another generation. But that time, 
sooner or later, will come. It is in the 
power of President Johnson to bring 


-it about now. The choice is before 


him—to go down to history defending 
and saving the principles of govern- 
ment established by Washington and 
Jefferson, or in such company as Sum; 
ner, old John Brown, Stanton and Ben, 
Butler, who attempt to overthrow 
those principles. These two paths on- 
ly are before him. There is no middle 
path. He must take the straight road 
uf State sovereignty, and abandon all 
this unworthy befogging and evading 
the natural logic of that principle, or 
he must descend to eternity hand in 
hand with the most execrable class of 
men, of the Wilson, Wade and John 
Brown school of seditionists, The idea 
of taking half of the principles of these 
men, and half of the true theory of 
democratic liberty, is a load which no 
man can carry. He may as well bur 
den himself witha back-load of fire 
and water. 





FRAGMENT, FROM THE GREEK OF BION. 


Go, love, invite the charming choir of Muses, 
Ye Muses, bring back love again ! 

And may your song, that life’s sweet balm diffuses, 
Soothe away the sense of pain. 
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PEN PICTURES OF PURITANISM. 


CHAPTER 11.—Continued. 


Wuen a more perfect union of the 
States was formed, Massachusetts was 
but a very small part of the whole ; 
consequently, her evil influence was 
not felt in the remoter States, on the 
same principle that the filth of gutters 
and cess-pools emptied into one end of 
a pond, does not materially affect the 
sweet waters at the other end, nor 
even to roil the adjacent parts, far 
from the nasty deposit. Nevertheless, 
the existence of the foul sediment is 
shown when any commotion of the 
waters, or outward pressure, forced 
up the bubbles from the muddy bottom 
to the apparently clear surface above. 

When, after the demise of Wash- 
ington, two great parties sprang up, 
one favoring a strong government, 
withidespotic tendencies, the other in fa- 
vor of the largest liberty to the people, 
and the sovereignty of the States, the 
Massachusetts puritans sided with the 
Federalists, the strong government 
men, the semi-monarchists of those 
days, against the people and popular 
liberty. But the people triumphed ; 
the Democrats took the helm and guided 
the ship of state, with but a brief in- 
terregnum or two, for sixty years. 
During that celebrated canvass which 
dethroned Federalism, the malignity of 
puritanism flamed out through its pul- 
pits and presses, as fiercely as it did 
in the days of the roundheads of Crom- 
well, and the rumpers of his son. Jef- 
ferson, the leader of the Democrats, 


was denounced and villified from con- 
venticle and rostrum, in the same bit- 
ter spirit that characterized the witch- 
hangers and Quaker-burners of pure 
Plymouth blood, and their fathers, and 
the envenomed rabblement that follow- 
ed the lead of the devil-begotten Oates 
and Dangerfield. 

The purchase of Louisiana, by Jef- 
ferson, aroused the irefulness of puri- 
tanism, because that addition to our 
territory lessened the chances of future 
puritan sway ; but, still writhing un- 
the chastisement given it by Jefferson 
and his sturdy Democrats, it could 
only rear its snaky crest and hiss. 

England claimed the right to over- 
haul our merchantmen on the high seas 
and search them for such seamen as 
were British-born subjécts, notwith- 
standing they had renounced their al- 
legiance, and become American citi- 
zens. This gave great umbrage to 
Massachusetts, and she clamored most 
lustily for redress. The people of the 
middle and southern States again gal- 
lantly came to her aid. But no sooner 
did she perceive that they were, in so- 
ber earnest, about to grapple with the 
haughty empress of the seas, than, 
presto! she changed her tune, and 
whined most piteously for the bless- 
ings and gains of peace; for a genu- 
ine puritan loves money as dearly as 
the drunkard loves rum. Every epi- 
thet of the Billingsgate vocabulary 
was applied to Mr. Madison and the 
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leading Democrats. The nasal-twanged 
tow-heads of all puritania were fright- 
ened into obedience by horrible bug-a- 
boo stories about James Madison, Fe- 
lix Grundy and the devil. 

After war was declared against 
Great Britain, Massachusetts took ex- 
treme State Rights ground. She not 
only would not let her militia march out 
of the State, in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, then at war with the most 
powerful nation in the world, but she 
ordered such regiments as were actu- 
ally in the field, within the State, not 
to obey orders from officers of the gen- 
eral government. Nevertheless, she 
knocked at the treasury for pay for 
soldiers who were not placed at the 
disposal of superior officers of the 
Federal army ; but it was not till after 
the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, when the hard-cider campaign 
of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” turned 
up the puritan knaves of Massachu- 
setts, that the patriotic State was re- 
imbursed from the national treasury 
for her disbursements to her own sol- 
diers for not obeying the laws of the 
United States, against whose authority 
they were arrayed. 

It was during that war, and while 
the issue was yet doubtful, that the 
infamous secret Hartford Convention 
of semi-traitors from all the puritanic 
States was held. Three of the New 
England States sent delegates clothed 
with State authority ; one refused to 
send ; two members were appointed 
at unofficial county caucuses in the 
woods of New Hampshire ; and one 
was subsequently “ Belched forth from 
the bowels of the Green Mountains.” 
It was said at the time, and generally 
believed by the non-puritanic people 
of those States, that so strong was 
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the odor of that decaying body of am- 
bergris traitors—so offensive was it in 
the nostrils of the clergy of Hartford, 
that on the first day of its session, not 


a clergyman of ‘the city would pray 


for the cowardly malcontents; but 
finally, an old negro exhorter was 
found who offered up prayers for the 
safe delivery of the puritanic mole- 
hill. But, alas! the illegitimate bant- 
ling was still-born, for the half-fledged 
traitors had not courage’ enough to se- 
cede, 

When that stern patriot, old Hickory 
Jackson, appeared on the stage of the 
Union, Massachusetts, in full armor, 
entered the lists against him; but so 
great was his popularity, and so just 
was his cause, that all the powers cf 
puritanism could not prevail against 
him. 

The acquisition of Texas brought 
out all the puritan tribes of priests, 
notonly in New England, but those 
who had emigrated westward, and had 
become more or less formidable through- 
out the entire length of the northern 
belt, in which the poisanous theoriés 
of puritanism had taken root, from the 
seaboard to the Mississippi. All were 
indecently loud, and intemperately ve- 
hement against that popular and pa- 
triotic measure. 

Next came the Mexican war, which 
brought us the golden fleece of Cali. 
fornia. That was opposed by the same 
religionists and politicians that had 
opposed the adniission of Texas, and 
with a vigor, virulence and vindictive- 
néss rarely equalled by any previous 
opposition of those holy people, and 
hardly outdone by the doughty puri- 
tan chieftains in the days of Praise- 
God-bare-hones and Wrestle-with-the 
Lord. 
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Thus it will be seen that every step 
of our country to the greatness and 
glory of a first rate power, has been 
opposed by Massachusetts and most of 
her puritanic descendants elsewhere. 
The American name has become what 
it is in spite of puritanism, not be- 
cause of it, That ism is an unseemly 
excrescence on the body politic; a 
foul blotch, a dirty patch on the fair 
face of our country. 

And now Massachusetts and those 
States that have become tainted with 
her miserable and almost innumerable 
heresies, stand forth as the champions 
of negro suffrage. 

Abolitionism first made its appear- 
ance, as a chronic distemper of the 
mind, among the ultra puritanic tribes 
of Massachusetts. This mental small 
pox was invariably more virulent with 
those of weak minds and unclean 
souls, than otherwise ; just as we see 
in physical diseases, those who are in 
infirm health, and who are filthy in 
their habits, are the first victims of 
any prevailing epidemic. The people, 
unaware of dagger, provided no quar- 
antine precautions ; and in a very few 
years, not only all the puritanic church- 
es, but many called evangelical, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the northern belt, from Massachusetts 
to the far West, and from Mason & 
Dixon’s to the Canada line, were suf- 
fering from the ravages of that appa- 
rently incurable distemper ; the same 
classes. being invariably the first vic- 
tims, those of. small mental calibre 
and mean spirit, and always those 
whose blood or ideas came from Mas- 
aachysetts, 

It. must be noted.that, though a pu- 
ritan is always an evangelical, yet an 
evangelical is not, necessarily, a puri- 
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tan, The Presbyterians are all evant 
gelical, but not all puritanic, They 
are divided into Old School, not puri- 
tanic, and New School, which is mainly 
composed of members of puritanic pro. 
clivities or antecedents, the greater 
part of them having been brought up 
in the churches called Congregational, 
each of which is independent of every 
other, and, having no general head, ir- 
regularities and heresies are continu- 
ally creeping in; hence, the more re- 
spectable and far-seeing of their mem- 
bers embrace the first. opportunity to 
go over to Presbyterianism. The New 
School churches were excommunicated, 
cut off from the main body, because of 
the proneness of so many of their mem- 
bers to radicalism. Without a single 
inch of exclusive theological or eccle- 
siastical ground to stand upon, they 
have thus far preserved an indepen- 
dent organization ; but as during the 
long period of almost thirty years 
they have neither framed a new tenet, 
nor raised up a master mind to lead 
them—though abounding with preach- 
ers of great talents—it would seem to 
be inevitable that they must, ultimate- 
ly, either return to the cold embraces 
of haughty, true-blue Presbyterianism, 
or be lost in the filth and slime of pu. 
ritanism. 

The conservative evangelicals oc- 
cupy the same position between the 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics on 
one side, and the puritans on the other, 
that the English Presbyterians in the 
days of Cromwell did between the 
English churchmen and Roman Catho- | 
lics on one hand, and the puritan cant. | 
ers on the other. | 

The Old School Presbyterians have | 
generally, heretofore, not been polluted 
with the black virus of abolitionism ; 
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but latterly the radicals are using 
them for their own designing ends, 
_ just as the English puritans cats-pawed 
the English Presbyterians. 

The American Episcopal church has 
thus far been unaffected by the poison- 
ous malaria of puritanism, and it 
stands proudly defiant against the ap- 
proaching storm of heresies, as the 
Eddystone lighthouse stands against 
the waves of the sea. It is true, in- 
deed, that in what is called the low 
church party, there are a few priests 
and others, as Drs. Vinton and Tyng, 
somewhat infected; but they are 
chiefly those who lean towards Pres- 
byterianism, as the New School Pres- 
byterians lean towards puritanism. 

The Roman Catholic church in the 
United States stands as firm as the 
rock ‘of Gibraltar, or the rock of ages ; 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Whatever may be the crude theories 
or effervescent emotions of some of its 
members, they cannot affect the church 
at large by the introduction of new 
tenets till after so great a lapse of 
time that it is impregnable against the 
wiles and passions of such shallow 
reformers as so abound among the pu- 
ritans and the more ultra of the evan- 
gelicals, 

The government of each of the first 
four New England colonies, was a sort 
of bastard theocracy ; and Massachu- 
setts yet retains the essence, though, 
because of the influx of non-puritans, 
and the nobler example of the other 
States, divested of that Praise-God- 
bare-bones type of polity. Ireland, 


Italy, and India, are the standing bug- 
bears of the puritans ; yet not one of 
those countries was ever so completely 
priest-ridden as are the people of Mas- 
sachusetts to-day. In that paradise of 
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puritans, the ‘State obeys the Church, 
or rather no-church of puritanism, as 
implicitly as ever dog obeyed its mas. 
ter. Abolitionism having corrupted 
all the evangelical congregations of 
New England, and all the puritanic 
and ultra-evangelical bodies through. 
out the northern States, they being the 
only ones in which Massachusetts ideas 
prevail, those bodies became so many 
political organizations, doing yeoman 
service to the black, wooly-headed fa- 
ther of Abolitionism, the devil, who is 
the real father of puritanism. 

Let any one look over the records 
of the consociations, associations, pres- 
byteries, synods, assemblies, conven 
tions, and so forth, of the before-men- 
tioned religionists for some years past, 
and he will find that far more time has 
been devoted to the generating of 
hatred against the people of the south- 
ern States than has been consumed in 
fostering the personal piety of the 
flocks committed to their charge. In 
fact, while railing at the Catholics, 
very much as the wolf snarled at the 
lamb for muddying the water, they 
have grown to be a great political 
power ; and they are now marshalling 
their forces under Massachusetts lead- 
ership, and aided . by recruits from the 
Deists of England, the transcendental- 
ists of Germany, and the atheists of 
France, to force negro suffrage upon 
our unhappy country. These political 
religionists are courted and smiled 
upon by a man who is not only a shal- 
low financier, but a grovelling dema- 
gogue : one who has not only fastened 
upon our country the most worthless 
paye: money system ever known, but — 
has disgraced the temple of justice by 
trailing his judicial ermine through the 
mud and filth of nigger politics, As it 
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is the first time the American people 
have been made to blush for the de- 
gradation of the judiciary, it is most 
fervently hoped that it may be the last. 

There are now, and from a very ear- 
ly period have been, in Massachusetts, 
able men who are and were, neither of 
puritanic blood nor faith ; and, most 
certainly, as far as is the East from the 
West, from practicing puritanism. This 
class of men believe not in white 
equality, to say nothing of the black 
man; but they do favor classes and 
class-government : the high-born, that 
is, the rich, to rule ; the low-born, that 
is, the poor, to be ruled. There are 
many other gifted and wealthy men 
who sympathize with the Massachu- 
setts leaders: and many of those will 
act with these in the great- struggle 
now commencing. The Federal party, 
which has changed its name after 
every disastrous defeat, as dexterously 
as the actor who plays several parts 
in the same performance changes his 
costume to suit each new character, 
has now stolen the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in. It has dubbed it- 
self “ Republican,” and is aiming to do 
indirectly what it has failed to do di- 
rectly : to overthrow universal white 
suffrage and popular sovereignty, by 
introducing negro suffrage and rabble 
sovereignty. 

When the Abolition distemper had 
assumed a malignant type in the puri- 
tan congregations of Massachusctts, 
the strong-government party, the whi- 
lom Federalists, knowing that the pu- 
ritan pietists controlled that State, en- 
couraged the spread of that nasty dis- 
temper ; just as Cromwell, the hypo- 
crite, encouraged the growth of Eng- 
lish puritanism, to overthrow the in- 
stitutions and government of his coun- 


try. So effectually did they accom- 
plish their purpose, that after a few 
years had glided by, the .once noble 
Whig party became a reeking mass of 
Abolition corruption. The Democratic 
party, for a long time, stood as firm in 
the political world, as the Catholic, 
Episcopal, and Old School Presbyterian 
churches stood in the religious, against 
the encroaching filthiness of the times; 
but, at length, defeated candidates, 
ambitious politicians, and time-serving 
trimmers, men to whom revenge and 
present success, at no matter what sa- 
crifice of principle, is sweeter than for- 
bearance and future fame, created, by 
their unwise course, a permanent 
breach in the great Democraric party 
of popular liberty and State sovereign- 
ty ; and the opposing party, of a thou. 
sand and one names, rode into power, 
just as the Cromwellian jacobins had 
done in the days of English humilia- 
tion. Nosooner had it fairly taken 
the reigns of administration, than the 
horns and cloven hoofs of supposed-to- 
be defunct Federalism, became pain- 
fully visible ; pendent from the rotten 
carcass of Abolitionism, which was 
animated by the fierce, implacable ha- 
tred of the most malignant type of pu- 
ritanism. Hatreds that had for more 
than half a century been kept in check, 
under proper control, now burst forth 
like the flames of a long smothered 
fire, or the raging ferocity of a wild 
beast, escaping trom the cage of civil- 
ization to its native lair in the jungles 
of savagery. 

Lincoln, the man elected by the 
semi-monarchists and Abolitionists to 
occupy the chair once so gloriously 
filled by Washington, by Jefferson, by 
Madison, by Jackson, (perhaps could 
have been by Harrison,) and subse. 
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quently by Johnson, was a man of 
small mind, of indifferent acquirements, 
and had but a modicum of even state- 
craft, to say nothing of more elevated 
statesmanship. The terrorism pro- 
duced by the arbitrary, unlawful, and 
unwarrantable acts of the destructives 
of his party, whose plastic tool he be- 
came, and those brought about by the 
destructives of the Cromwellian era, 
may be any one who has had his eyes 
and ears open for the last few years, 
and has read the history of England 
during that dark period. But the two 
potentates were very dissimilar. Crom- 
well was a really great man; had an 
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iron will: ruled his party and his 
country with rigor ; but he was utter. 
ly unprincipled. Lincoln was nota 
great man; had a flexible, bull-hide 
will ; was governed by circumstances, 
and misled by knowing knaves of his 
own party; but he was not so dis- 
honest as his state advisers, and the 
parasites who wormed themselves into 
his confidence. - . 

The further parallel of the two par- 
ties, lies in the near future: till the 
curtain shall be raised, the shifting 
scenes of the next act must be left to 
conjecture. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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And so my black and shining fiddler, 
You're sitting by yourself alone, 
As still and quiet as a statue 
By sculptor wrought from ebon stone, 
You nothing know of this same riddle 
Which puts all thinking men in pain; 
So rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again. 


There was a time, my dark musician, 
When statesmen only ruled the land, 

And men were spurned who strove to meddle 
With things they could not understand. 

The times have changed—there lies the riddle 
Which many seek to solve in vain ; 

Then rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘Money Musk” again. 


There was a time when good men only 
Could high positions hope to win, 
When men of courtesy held office ; 
Now, Holt and Stanton both are in, 
Are people dogs? That is a riddle 
Which, Pompey, you cannot explain ; 
So rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And give us “‘Money Musk” again. 
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There was a time the Constitution 
Was held to be the law supreme ; 
That men in power would trample on it 
We did not even dare to dream. 
They do it, though; and that’s a riddle 
That serves to rack the coolest brain ; 
But rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again, 


There was a time when by the ballot, 
And not by bayonets, rulers came ; 
Who in those days would strive for honors, 
By force or fraud, would come to shame, 
Cowards are tyrants, That's no riddle; 
A statement only, true and plain ; 
So rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again, 


There was a time when law was potent, 
And tyrants by the land abhorred ; 

Now shoulder-straps replace the ermine, 
And judges bow before the sword. 

Has God—and that’s a startling riddle— 
Sent civil war as Freedoms bane! 

Bah! rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again. 


There was a time when men would shudder 
* At murder, whosoever killed ; 
Then only by command of justice 
Were gallows raised and dungeons filled. 
But now we have a pleasant riddle— 
Did Abel really murder Cain? 
Augh! rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again. 


A truce to this! Let’s gild our fetters, 
And ease the galling chains with flowers ; 
Drink, Helots, drink, to drown your sorrow, 
Then wile away with dance the hours, 
Let freemen only solve the riddle, 
Which slaves can never render plain ; 
Pomp! rosin your bow and tune your fiddle, 
And play us ‘‘ Money Musk” again. 


THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 





FRAGMENT FROM BION, © 


Beauty is woman’s fairest good! 
But that of man is fortitude, 


































BERTHA SEELY, 


THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION, 


INTRODUCTION. 

To write a romance of a war so re- 
cent as that through which we have 
just passed, presents many difficulties 
to the novelist. The nearness of the 
events, the contiguity of the localities, 
the fact that the great mass of those 
who took part in its eventful scenes 
still live, of course afford great facili- 
ties for the elimination of truth, and 
the indisputable record of deeds and 
events ; but those circumstances great- 
ly embarrass the author, for in the an- 
tiquity of events and indistinctness of 
locality lie the chief charms of ro- 
mance. Again, he is extremely liable 
to give offence to many of both par- 
ties, when merely weaving into the 
narrative accompanying realities. But 
the author is proud to be a Southern 
man, and as such will not shrink from 
stating well-known historical facts, no 
matter how distasteful they may be to 
some, for he feels confident that the 
great American heart beats in unison 
with his own when he condemns deeds 
of which our posterity, North and 
South, shall be ashamed, or praises 
those of which they may be proud. 


CHAPTER I. 
Captain Randolph—The Federal Troopers. 
The shades of night were fast clos- 
ing in upon the vanishing rays of a 
spring day’s sun of the ‘year 1864, 
when a troop of Federal cavalry swept, 
with headlong speed, into the war-bat- 


tered town of Bratton, Va., and with- 
out drawing rein charged through the 
principal street as if in swift pursuit 
of some rapidly flying foe, upon whose 
slaughter or capture something more 
momentous than usual depended. 

The troop numbered more than a 
hundred splendidly equipped, stalwart 
men, and the precision and quickness 
of their discipline proved that their 
training in the “noble science of war” 
had been rigid, and accurately learned. 
They were come and gone almost in a 
moment, and the dust they made in en- 
tering had not settled to the ground 
ere the clatter of their horses’ hoofs 
told that they.were thundering on at 
the other end of the town. 

The citizens of Bratton seemed to 
have been well warned of the approach 
of this body of Federals, for not a man, 
woman or child had been descried by 
the horsemen as they passed—every 
door was closed, every window in their 
route was darkened, either by shutter 
or curtain, as if a dread fear of some 
swift-coming tempest, bringing pesti- 
lence; ruin and death, had appalled the 
souls of the trembling citizens, and 
driven them in terror to the most se- 
cret coverts of their habitations And 
well might they fear! The history of 
Bratton during the fearful struggle 
which has just closed, is one of woe 
and desolation, and the harsh treat 
ment of her citizens by the Federal 
soldiery, whenever the fortune of war 
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left them defenceless, had taught them 
that little gentleness was to be hoped 
for when the ‘ Union Army” held them 
in its crushing grasp. So, when, an 
hour before the rushing troop made 
their appearance, a Confederate scout 
had warned the town in the expressive 
phrase, “The Yankees are coming !” 
the war-bought experience of the citi- 
zens hurried them from the streets in 
great dismay. 

But rapid as had been the passage 
of the troop, the face and form of tLe 
leader had been recognized by many, 
and all who knew him felt a shudder 
of added fear as their spying eyes fell 
upon his fierce front and powerful 
figure. He, too, knew well that hun- 
dreds of hidden eyes were peering at 
him as he dashed by on his strong war- 
horse, and though a sneer curled his 
bearded lip until the white teeth glit- 
tered beneath it, the habitual scowl of 
his scarred vissage grew deeper as he 
remembered how, the year before, a 
fair and tiny hand, thrust from one of 
those jealously closed shutters, had 
drawn trigger on him, and hurled his 
huge bulk bleeding and miserable from 
the saddle. 

It was no pleasant reminiscence to 
the malignant mind of Major John Rasp, 
and with a muttered curse that sound- 
ed like a tiger’s growl, he drove his 
sharp spurs brutally into the flanks of 
his horse, and nursed his wrath for 
some future moment, when time and 
opportunity might aid him in the ruth- 
less wreaking of the vengeance he 
meditated. Perhaps had he known 
that the same fair and tiny hand, the 
velvety palm of a young and beautiful 
woman, was then grasping the. same 
trusty weapon which had cost him so 
many groans in the hospital, and that 
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but for the chance intervention of ano- 
ther, another leaden billet of rough 
welcome had greeted him, he would 
have spurred all the keener through 
the conquered streets of Bratton. But 
he believed her far away, within the 
shelter of the Confederate lines—for 
the time safe from his vindictive reach, 
but doomed eventually to fill the yearn- 
ing measure of his thirsty revenge. 

He and his troop had passed, for a 
marvel, leaving oft-sacked Bratton un 
molested, and the dusk of evening had 
deepened into dark night, when the 
still concealed citizens, not daring to 
light their dwellings, but crouching in 
apprehension still, again heard the 
rush of coming horses and the clatter 
of stirrup and sabre. 

This fresh uproar was caused by the 
return of Rasp and his troop, to quar- 
ter on the town, after an unsuccessful 
pursuit of the object that had led their 
course through the place. 

It was impossible to trace to its 
source the intelligence which almost 
instantly spread throughout the place, 
but it became immediately known that 
Rasp had temporarily made his head- 
quarters at Hubert’s house, a kind of 
inn whose owner’s sagacity, or luck, 
or something else, still kept up for the 
entertainment of man and beast. 

To Hubert’s House, therefore, let us 
resort, as every heart in Bratton bent 
thitherward, pulsating in an agony of 
tribulation for the events that the night, 
coupled with the presence of the re 
doubtable Major Rasp, might bring 
forth. 

Hubert’s House itself was once quite 
a pretentious edifice of wood, and had, 
for many years, served as a tavern; 
but the march of time and improve- 
ment had long since stripped the old 
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two-storied house of its former great~ 
ness, and long prior to the war had 
dwindled its fame to that of a common 
farmers’ tavern. Once, it had stood 
within the best quartez of the town, 
but the increase of buildings, the fancy 
of the citizens, the demands of busi- 
ness, and other potent causes, had so 
wrought, that the old tavern had been 
gradually left, not in the outskirts of 
the town, but upon the edge of genti- 
lity. Here it had fought manfully for 
a respectable existence in the scale of 
society, and as a hotel, not first-class 
nor yet vulgar, but a valuable medium 
between the almost aristocratic and 
decidedly common, until the whirlwind 
of civil war closed every other house 
of entertainment, and left it, “ first and 
only hotel. in town”—a monopoly of 
lucrative business well used by Myn- 
heer Schampfer, the then landlord of 
its domains. 

Mynheer Schampfer, a bull-headed 
but subtle-witted native of Strasburg, 
claiming a paternity half German and 
half French, had adroitly played his 
cards throughout the War of Secession, 
and, as he declared himself totally un- 
able to comprehend American politics, 
and would have nothing to do with 
anything outside of his own affairs, he 
had succeeded in gaining the good 
will of both belligerents, much to his 
own satisfaction and that of all hungry 
and benighted travelers, 

“ De blue coat has him faults,” Myn- 
heer Schampfer was wont to remark 
tothis spouse, who was more than sus- 
pected of leaning towards an inde- 
pendent South, “an’ de. grey coat has 
him faults too, Dat isone, De blue 
coat, has him good, and gray coat has 
him good. Dat.is two. To pleasedem 
both and make money—dat is my biz- 
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nizz, and dat is dree, vich is much more 
as one or two—mind my eye.” 

Shrewdly manipulating the dough of 
politics in this style had enabled Myn-* 
heer Schampfer to make his bread, and, 
if report spoke traly, quite a pile of it, 
When the Confederate scout had warn- 
ed the town of the approach of Fede- 
rals, Mynheer had set all his household 
to making ready for their entertain- 
ment, and now, when the jaded troop 
halted before his dwelling, he swayed 
his great bulk backwards and for- 
wards upon the wide piazza of the ta- 
vern, waiting for orders, for he was 
too cunning to take the initiative in 
those dangerous times. 

The large bar-room was soon filled 
with the troopers, who, throwing off 
by tacit permission of their command- 
er, the irksomeness of military res- 
traint, lounged on chairs and ‘benches, 
bemoaning the bad success they had 
had in that day’s chase. 

Their commander had seated him- 
self at a table, and began to write, 
and just as he began a rap upon the 
back entrance to the house caught the 
quick ear of Schampfer, and for a mo- 
ment drove the blood from his great 
puffy cheeks, It was well for him that 
the eyes of the commander were close- 
ly fixed upon the paper before him, or 
he would certainly have been called 
to a searching investigation of his con- 
fusion, and of its cause. For an in- 
stant the pallor of the burly landlord’s 
face continued, seemingly as though 
his terror, sudden and. great, had driv- 
en his blood to the very core of his 
heart, Then the ruddy tide surcharged 
every vein in his broad countenance 


almost. to bursting. He gasped for 


breath, and clung to his bar-railing for 
support, 
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Again the mysterious rap sounded 
| to the éar of the terrified landlordlike 
| a cannon’s roar, and he wondered that 

every trooper did not start to his feet 
and draw every weapon for fight. And 
surely had they done so had they heard 
and recognized the rap; but as the 
dandlord was somewhat remote from 
the part of the room in which the troop- 
ers clustered, and leaned against the 
back wall of the apartment, not many 
feet from the door upon which the rap 
had demanded admittance, he was 
alone in his knowledge. A quick 
glance over the large bar-room assured 
him of this welcome fact, and he slip- 
ped from the room with a noiseless 
agility almost miraculous on the part 
of one so huge in limb and stomach. 
It was a delightful sight to®see him 
tip-toe his three hundred pounds of hu- 
man flesh to the back-door of his inn, 
and then to see him.almost bound with 
terror as the rap again sounded more 
impatiently than ever. 

“Mein ‘himmel !” thought Schamp- 
fer, “if Black Rasp should hear that ! 
Vat toes te man want here! I vill see. 
But vait—I have locked not te door 
pehint minself.” 

Having secured the door which led 
into the bar-room, he cautiously gave 
admittance to his mysterious visitor, 
whose ‘tall form ‘towerred far above 
him as he entered swiftly,'and glided 
by him into a passage, where he van- 
ished. 

“ In te house, and'not a word to tell 
me if he-was him or somebody else. 
Tis'is de madness. But I must find 
him pefore all will be lost what I have 
got.” : 

Leaving the door the perplexed host 
stole after the stranger, groping his 
way in the dark, when a heavy hand 
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was laid upon his shoulder, and the 
voice of Rasp sounded in his ear : 

“ Rascal |! what are you doing ? Why 
did you steal out of the bar-room ? 
What treachery are you about? Do 
not try to cheat me, Dutchman !” 

“T deny it,” said Schampfer, quick- 
ly, as his frame quivered under the 
iron hand of the commander. 

“You deny what?” 

“Dat I am ‘a Dutchman,” replied 
Schampfer, who was collecting his 
wits. “I vos from—” 

“Enough of that,”’said Rasp, as he 
dragged rather than led the landlord 
into the bar-room through the very 
door he had supposed he had securely 
locked. ‘Now stand there, where the 
light shines fair and square upon your 
greasy face.. Now remember, Dutch- 
man, that to lie to me is speedy death. 
Tell me why you'stole away.” 

“T thought I heard some von at mine 
pack door, sir.” 

“Then why not goout boldly? Why 
try to lock the door after you ?” 

“T thought it best, Mynheer Major, 
as de boys will be boys, and mine 
wines and prandy is in dat room,” re- 
plied Schampfer boldly. 

The suspicious’ commander eyed 
every lineament of the broad, stolid 
face before him with a keen, piercing 
scrutiny, and had the landlord quiver- 
ed in lip or eye-lid, the investigation 
would have’searched deeper ‘still ; but 
he did not flinch or quake, though 
Rasp’s angry eye glittered dangerously 
-as his fingers crept about the handle 
of his repeater. Mynheer Schampfer 
‘had often borne the brunt of similar 
examinations, sometimes urged even 
to personal violence, from both Fede- 
rals ‘and ‘Confederates, his massive 
features closely hiding all emotions 
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beneath their thick coating of super- 
abundant fat. 

“T pass it—I pass it,” at length said 
the commander ; “but remember that 
John Rasp is no fool to have wool 
pulled over his eyes. I know you to 
be one of those double-faced scoun- 
drels who are “ Union,” or “ Reb,” as 
best suits the day. With that, so long 
as you do not play me traitor, I have 
little to do. But if I once catch you 
acting “Reb” while I am near, down 
goes your house, and up goes Phil. 
Schampfer. Say, there, St. Garter, 
have you posted the pickets ?” 

The officer addressed, a tall, slender 
young man, who, from having been an 
excellent dry goods clerk, had become 
a very poor soldier, replied in a tone 
which showed his habitual fear of his 
superior ; 

“Why, sir, as the rebs have no force 
within—” 

“Curse you, sir,” thundered Rasp, 
stamping fiercely, “how do you know 
that Mosby, or Forrester, or Randolph 
himself may not turn on us? Post the 
pickets at once, and—but what means 
that disturbance on the piazza ?” 

“Aspy!” “A ‘reb’ in disguise !” 
“Lug him in!” “Cut him down !” 
“ Shoot the d——d rebel !” and a mul- 
titude of similar expressions, yelled 
and bawled by a score of troopers on 
the piazza, directed Rasp’s attention 
thither, and a few strides carried him 
to the spot where thetumult was great- 
est, and by the dancing light of the 
blazing lightwood torches he discov- 
ered the cause of the disturbance. A 
small-sized thin-faced man, clad in citi- 
zen’s garb, was being roughly handled 
by the reckless cavalry men, while 
every effort made by the prisoner to 
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speak was rendored abortive by the 
savage gripe of a trooper’s hand on 
his throat. 

“ Loose that man, instantly !” and 
at the sound of their officer’s voice the 
troopers fell back from their prey, leay- 
ing him to settle their accounts with 
Rasp, who started back as the man 
fixed his fiery eyes upon his, and made 
a quick gesture, as if tossing some- 
thing from one hand to the other. 

But before Rasp could speak, one of 
his troop called out : 

“Major, he is a rebel spy. I have 
seen him often. When I was caged 
yonder, in Richmond, in the ‘Libby, 
that same sleek, lawyer-looking rascal 
used to glide around hand-in-glove 
with old Winder. I know him—T'll 
swear to that nose and them eyes.” 

“Hang him! hang him!” shouted 
the troopers, as they began to press 
upon the stranger. 

“Fall back ! fall back !” said Rasp. 
“T know him well. He is as good a 
Union-man as breathes. Give way 
there, you hounds! Do you suppose I 
do not know a spy when I see onc? 
Give me your hand, Mr. Leighton—I 
am glad to meet you, and sorry, too, 
that my men have treated you s0 
harshly.” 

“Leighton,” muttered the trooper, 
who had so loudly sworn to the eyes 
and nose. “ He may call himself Leigh- 
ton now, but may I die in rebel. lines 
if his name was not Herman in Rich- 
mond. But it’s none of my business 
now, since the Major vouches for him.” 
So muttering, he swung himself from 
the railing and mingled with his fel- 
lows. 

The bright glare of the torches illu- 
minated the group ihat still thronged 
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around the stranger, as Rasp clasped 
his hand in his own, and as they join- 
ed hands the stranger said : 

“We had better talk of what Ihave 
to tell ina more private place than 
this, Major Rasp.” 

There was a calm superiority of in- 
tellect in his very enunciation which 
made itself respected even by the 
haughty cavalry-man, who seldom 
lowered his crest to the highest, and 
John Rasp, with a nod of sullen acqui- 
escence, returned to the bar-room, fol- 
lowed by Leighton. 

“ Here, Dutchman, what’s-your-name. 
Have you a private-room where this 
gentleman and I can converse? A 
room that tells no tales, you dog ?” 

“Tare’s te blue room,” began the 
landlord, but Leighton shook his head, 
and remarked, in cold, almost whis- 
pering tones : 

“The blue room has told tales, Myn- 
heer Schampfer.” 

He merely glanced at the eyes of 
his host as he spoke, but Schampfer 
felt an electric shock of undefinable 
dread as he caught the steel-like glit- 
ter of those pale blue eyes, and mur- 
mured, ‘‘I knows notin’ of tat, sir.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Leighton, not 
with a sneer, and yet the landlord felt 
ill at ease, for here was a man whom 
he felt that he could swear he had ne- 
_ ver seen before, and yet revealing a 
mysterious knowledge of one of his 
most private apartments. 

“Vell, tare is te green room,” con- 
tinued he. 

“Information once leaked from that 
room, Mynheer Schampfer, which cost 
the Union army several hundred of its 
best soldiers. Did you ever hear of 
Jeb. Stuart, the rebel general of ca- 
valry ?” 
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Nothing in the world saved the host 
from a sudden and betraying start ex- 
cept his ponderous bulk, and an icy 
shiver began to creep through his 
veins. Who was this stranger? 
Whence did he come? What was his 
business there? Mynheer’s conscience 
stung him sharply, not for sundry 
deeds of his own, for his theory and 
practice was entirely too prudent to 
lead him into secret correspondence 
with either party ; but Mynheer had a 
wife, and that wife had a will of her 
own, athwart whose political course he 
had never dared to openly cross. But 
Mynheer had ears and eyes, and em- 
ployed them too well not to know that 
sundry important hints had been wing- 
ed from his wife’s bed-room, which had 
often culminated in sudden disaster to 
the cause of the Union. 

“T think I have heard of Gen. Stu- 
art,” he replied, with a negligent air, 


- “but what cares Phil. Schampfer for 


him? Ha! Jeb. is a long way from 
this! But ten tares te—let me see— 
tares te red room an’ te yellow room, 
and te white room, te room overhead, 
te room—” 

“None will do, Mynheer,” remarked 
Leighton slowly, as he shook his head 
at each specification. “The rats in 
your house are rebel rats, Mynheer, 
and have established lines of spies 
from room to room.” 

“Ah, tare is te nailed room,” said 
Mynheer suddenly. 

“The nailed room—ah !” remarke 
Leighton, as if recalling its location, 
and slightly frowning as it sprung in- 
to his memory. “The door leading in- 
to it is nailed up.” 

“T opened it thismorning. The first 
time it has been opened since—” 

“T know, I know,” interrupted Leigh- 
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- ton, with an impatient gesture, the first 

that had broken his monotonous whis- 
pering tone. ‘! Lead us thither.” 

“Mit ter pleasure, mit all ter plea- 
sure,” exclaimed the landlord, happy to 
be relieved of his mysterious presence, 
but quaking inwardly as he thought. 
“ Gott in himmell! vat if tis man and 
Black Rasp meets te oter one ?” 

“ See that you have a first-rate sup- 
per ready for us when we return. One 
moment, Mr, Leighton,” said Rasp. “I 
have a few orders to give to these fel- 
lows.” 

“T need not caution prudence to you, 
Major,” remarked Leighton, as the com- 
mander strode away, his heavy sword 
and huge spurs clanking at every step. 

“And I vill get te lights since te 
niggers vill do notings ven te Yaukees 
comes,” muttered Schampfer, as he 
turned to a small closet containing a 
variety of articles in constant use. 

The landlord’s broad form complete- 
ly hid the recess within the closet as 
he reached in his hand; and, as he 
fumbled among the candlesticks, &c., 
which it contained, he slid a pistol into 
his bosom with the thought: that twice 
already that night had he expected.an 
explosion of the mine upon which: he 
daily trod; and, if he was to die, he 
should not die like a rat in a trap. 
Having effected his purpose, he turned 
his eyes towards his dangerons guests, 
and awaited their orders, Rasp was 
giving his commands to several infe- 
rior officers, among whom Schampfer 
recognized St. Garter, while Leighton 
remained leaning over the back of a 
chair near a window, with his .eyes 
fixed upon the wall in deep thonght. 

He wore a slouched hat far down 
upon his brows, and the collar of his 
coat was. much larger than the fashion, 
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rising to his ears and burying half his 
side face. His small hands were 
gloved also, and a heavy white beard 
concealed all the lower part of hig 
face, from the nose downward, Hig 
garments were-somewhat old-fashioned 
in cut, and rather coarse in material, 
being of the much worn homespun 
then in almost universal use. Coarse 
and heavy shoes, plainly far too large 
for him, covered his feet, and there was 
a general air of weariness and decre- 
pitude in his person and posture, easily 
remarked by the observant landlord, 
whose steady gaze was vainly striving 
to detect some point in form, feature or = 
motion, that might recall to his remem- 
brance a person who certainly was 
thoroughly acquainted with every room 
in Hubert’s House, and probably knew 
some, at least, of its perilous secrets. 

The landlord was unwieldy in -per-, 
son, but his brain was quick. and vigi- 
lant at all times, especially then, when 
he reflected upon the inexplicable fact 
that Rasp had opened noiselessly a 
door which he was sure he had locked; 
that a dangerous guest had gained ad- 
mittance to tho upper part of his 
house, ard he, Schampfer, not wholly 
informed as to the identity of that per- 
son; and lastly, that here was an en- 
tire stranger to him, who was as fa- 
miliar with every apartment in his 
house as himself. 

With his faculties thus bristled with 
alarm, the landlord suddenly recollect- 
ed the remarks made by the doubting 
trooper on the meeting of Rasp and 
Leighton, and forthwith placed himself 
so as to command a fair view of the 
profile of the unknown. 

Caution, taught by nature, but deep- . 
entwined in every fibre of his brain 
by the rude lessons given by that most 
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cruel and fratricidal war, never allow- 
ed him by look or gesture to betray a 
clue to any conclusion at which he 
might arrive, and therefore he did not 
change a muscle from its apparently 
apathetic repose as a dim suspicion of 
a strong resemblance between the 
stranger and some one whom he had 
seen years before, began to steal over 
his mind. He thought in German or 
French, as the humor suited him, and 
seldom in broken English, and his sum” 
ming up of the evidence of memory 
ran thus : 

“The nose, the family nose—it is 
very distinct, the likeness there ; and 
the deepset eye too. But there lives 
but one of all that family unknown to 
me, and this is not that one. Now, if 
Idid not know that the father was 
dead, I might think this man—but he 
is dead, andI saw him buried. I can- 
not recall this stranger to my mind, 
but something tells me I have seen 
him before. Very well; it is of no 
use to think of that now—something 
may solve it after a time. Let us wait 
and watch.” 

The stranger suddenly turned his 
thoughtful eyes from the wall and 
planted them upon those of the land- 
lord, who, shrewd and vigilant, bowed 
and pointed to the candle he held, that 
the stranger should not suspect him 
of studying physiognomy. 

Leighton bowed in return, and turn- 
ed to the outer main door as Rasp, 
having just concluded his precaution- 
ary orders, left it and hastened to re- 
join him. 

“Now, then, Dutchman,” said Rasp, 
in his sullen tone of command, as he 
drew his sabre forward, and placed 
his hand upon his pistol, “lead the way 
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to—what-do-you-call it—the nailed 
room.” : 

“ Mit ter bleasure ; mit all ter blea- 
sure,” said Schampfer. “But will 
your men let mine furnitures and all 
tat alone ven you ant me ish avay? 
Tey is te lively lads, ant te gay, but 
ten I no like—” 

“Thave given them their orders,” 
replied Rasp, casting a threatening 
look around the room, and speaking 
in a loud, harsh tone; and as he saw 
every eye sink quickly before his fierce 
glance, a gleam of savage pride in his 
power lighted up his face, and he con- 
tinued as if to himself: “There are 
bold hearts among them, rugged as 
bears, but let me see the tooth that 
snarls at John Rasp.” Pleased with 
his power, he called out, as he placed 
his hand rudely upon the shoulder of 
the host : 

“This is a rare bird, my boys—a 
very rare bird. This is a true Union- 
man on Virginia soil; therefore res- 
pect his rights—till further orders. 
‘The soul of old John Brown is march- 
ing on?” He laughed as he trolled 
out the well-known chorus, and every 
trooper caught it up, and the old inn 
shook from roof to cellar as a hundred 
throats pealed it forth in savage notes: 
“The soul of old John Brown is marching 

on!” 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 
The Nailed Room. 


Preceded by the landlord, Rasp and 
his companion traversed several vacant 
apartments until they reached the end: 
of a long and narrow passage, where 
Schampfer paused and held the candle 
above his head, that its rays might illu- 
minate the entrance to the room before 
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them. The door was closed, and the 
strong slabs lying upon the floor, with 
the broken ends of ruptured nails 
thrusting through them, as well as the 
battered appearance of the lintels, 
proved that considerable force had 
been necessary to effect an entrance. 
The long, narrow passage, the sad 
gleam of the solitary candle, the deep 
and hollow silence of the place, with- 
in which the dust and cobwebs of 
years had gathered, smote dismally 
upon the mind of Mynheer Schampfer 
as he placed a key in the rusty wards 
of the long unused lock, and as it 
grated sharply back from its tenacious 
hold, the empty room beyond echoed 
mournfully to the ear. 

“Tt sounded like a groan,” whisper- 
ed Leighton, and as Schampfer glanced 
upon him in throwing open the door, 
it seemed to him that the stranger 
trembled, and that his eye had lost its 
powerful calmness, and flashed unea- 
sily around. 

“Goin mit you, gentlemen,” said 
he, with a bow that was graceful, de- 
spite his flesh. ‘ Yare ish nopoddy in 
dere, not even dem rebel rats you said 
about. Nopoddy put by mine own 
self has peen in dere since” 

“ T know, I know,” exclaimed Leigh- 
ton, “ but you enter first, sir.” 

“Mit der bleasure! mit all der 
bleasure,” replied Schampfer, as he 
stepped, or, rather, rolled into the 
room, and placed the candle upon a 
small table. 

Rooms long locked up, locked up 
for years, and with which dreary, or, 
perchance, dismal associations are con- 
nected, are never cheerful places for 
contemplation, no matter how alluring 
its furniture and garnishments; and 
the “ Nailed Room” of Hubert’s House, 
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almost bare of furniture of any kind, 
with nothing upon its walls of time- 
blackened wood, not even paint, and 
its two small windows boarded up, 
jealously, as if to shut out the faintest 
ray of daylight; with a single bare 
pine table, two rickety chairs with 
sheepskin bottoms, and a large bed of 
plain and dismal make, in one corner, 
from which arose a sickening odor of 
rotting covering, damp even in sum- 
mer, and with a great yawning maw 
of a fire place, black and sullen as a 
pit; the great distance of the ceiling 
from the floor making it look like a 
cell, cramped and confined, and the 
forest of dingy, mouldy cobwebs, hang- 
ing like hearse-plumes over the repul- 
sive bed; and the grim, gaunt shad- 
ows of the four tall bed-posts looking 
like misshapen spectres keeping ghost. 
ly watch over the silence of the place 
—all these made the “Nailed Room” 
anything but a delightful place fora 
tea-party ; and so thought John Rasp, 
as he growled : 

“This is the ‘Nailed Room,’ is it? 
Curse me if it should not be called a 
coffin! Now, Dutchman, you were a 
very sensible fellow until you took it 
into that barrel-of-a-head of yours to 
open it. Nail it up, nail it up ! an owl 
would hoot at such quarters. Come, 
Mr. Leighton, since you are so well ac- 
quainted with this d—d old buzzard’s 
roost, can you not find a more cheerful 
place for a confab ?” 

“We must converse here, John,” 
replied Leighton, who had regained his 
icy calmness of voice and feature, 
though the observaut landlord imag- 
ined him a shade paler. 

“He calls Black Rasp John,” thought 
Schampfer. “That shows more fa- 
miliarity than I ever dreamed of, or 
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of his acquaintance.” 

“Must, did you say, Mr, Leighton ?” 
said Rasp, with a little smothered thun- 
der in his tone, and some sharp light- 
ning in his eyes. 

“Must, I said. I think I have used 
the word before in our conversations,” 
ceplied Leighton,throwing with strange 
ease, an imperative, and, to Rasp, an 
irresistible thrill into his voice. And 
soft and calm as it was, with searcely 
a shade of emphasis to break its low. 
pitched monotony, it vanquished the 
rising devil in the ruffian breast before 
him. 

“Well,” said Rasp, with an oath 
that made Mynheer, accustomed as he 
was to fire and brimstone expletives 
recoil in horror, “since I must, I must; 
but, Dutchman, bring me here a bottle 
of the best brandy in your rookery.” 

“ Mit der bleasure, mit all der blea- 
sure,” replied Schampfer, departing. 

“You still beard the lion!” remarked 
Leighton. 

“Beard the lion? oh—drink brandy; 
of course I do,” said Rasp, as he seat- 
ed himself and filled his pipe. “If it 
was not for brandy and tobacco the 
service would go to the devil at a 
double quick. In fact, this den smells 
so infernally thgt a little burnt tobac- 
co will—but what are you staring at? 
he exclaimed, as his companion glared 
at the bed. 

“Nothing, nothing ; let me think 
while you smoke,” said Leighton, lean- 
ing his head upon his hands. 

“Think fast, for I smoke fast,” 
growled Rasp, eyeing his companion 
askance. “Iam in a hurry to hear 
all that you have to tell me, that I may 
leave this dismal hole.” 

“Tt was not always so dismal, John,” 
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any other man that ever had the honor 


out the South, and have left a stain 
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said Leighton, raising his head; “your 
father died in this. room.” 

“The thunder he did!” exclaimed 
Rasp, looking sharply about him. “I 
thought he was murdered in a duel.” 

“So he was, but he died on that 
bed.” 

“He did? Died on that bed?” re- 
marked Rasp, scowling, and turning 
his eyes towards the object in ques- 
tion. “Came South, quarrelled, was 
challenged, fought, and was killed.” 

“Murdered !” said Leighton, with a 
quiet tap of his gloved hand upon the 
table. 

A long pause ensued, unbroken save 
by the heavy puffs of John Rasp’s pipe, 
and as he smoked we will look more 
attentively at him. He was, as we 
have already said, a tall and powerful- 
ly built man, about thirty years of age, 
with a heavy brow and surly eye, as 
he gazed towards the bed in angry 
thought. He had tossed aside his hat 
of felt, and his large head, with its hair 
close cut, his broad and frowning fore- 
head, slightly bald above the brow, 
his bushy eye-brows and well-cut nose, 
and the fixed expression of fierceness 
and Waring stamped upon every fea- 
ture, stood out in bold relief. His 
limbs were long, muscular and mass- 
ive, and as he sat with his legs cross- 
ed, and arms folded, there was a por- 
tentous air of unusual strength in form, 
posture and feature that warned men 
to tread lightly about him. Harsh, 
vindictive, cruel, unscrupulous, daring 
—you knew all that at a glance; and 
he was, in character, if not in person, 
a fair representative of many of simi- 
lar, of lesser, of higher rank, who, in 
“battling for the Union,” have perpe- 
trated brutal deeds of rapine through- 
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upon the glory of the Federal arms 
which ages shall fail. to efface. John 
Rasp did not fear to fight men, and yet 
was cowardly enough to make war 
upon defenceless women, feeble age 
and tender infancy. He hated all 
within whose veins ran southern blood, 
and though he found it expedient to 
prate of “the Union,” “the flag,” “our 
great nation,” and all other political 
cries of the times, he cared not a hair’s 
weight for the Union or anything else, 
save John Rasp, and John Rasp’s 
plans. When the war broke out, and 
both sections determined to appeal to 
the sword to decide an idea, Rasp 
sprang to arms at once, eagerly snatch- 
ing at an oppertunity to gratify a hate 
which had been burning for years. He 
saw with fiendish joy what license 
there would be for plunder, ravage and 
murder. He gloated over the blood 
and ashes he might scatter over south- 
ern soil, and laughed as he counted 
over the many devilish deeds he could 
commit with impunity in warring with 
“rebels.” He believed in the barba- 
rous political dogma promulgated by, 
many noted Union-shriekers, that “reb- 
els have no rights, not the right to 
breathe,” and buckling on his sabre in 
the name of Liberty, waged a war of 
subjugation. He recked little that he 
was killing, burning and plundering. 
to perpetuate a power that had grown 
insatiate for political spoils, or that he 
was but the murderous tool of a fanat- 
icism which has spilled more innocent 
blood, northern and southern; laid in 
ashes more peaceful homes; created 
more widows and orphans; squandered 
more public and private means; rup- 
tured irrevocably a greater Union of 
States, and struck a more ferocious 
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blow against Democratic liberty, than 
any religious or political imposture 
since the false prophet of Mohammed- 
ism decreed to all weaker tribes “ the 
Koran or the Sword.” 

Union! What cared he, and others 
like him, for Union? Spoils, revenge, 
murder—for these he fought, and could 
his thoughts have worked the trans- 
formation, the gorgeous hues of the 


national banner beneath whose folds 


he fought would have changed to inky 
black, and its stars and stripes to skull 
and bones. “Oh, Liberty! what crimes 
have been perpetrated in thy name!” 
exclaimed Madame Roland, as she was 
being led to the guillotine; and thou- 
sands, yea, millions have groaned and 
are groaning an echo to that fearful 
appeal. 

So much for the sic for the pat- 


riotism, so-called, of John Rasp; his 
traits will be revealed more in detail 


as our story progresses. 

The speedy return of Mynlicer 
Schampfer, with a bottle and glasses, 
interrupted the reverie of John Rasp, 
and he turned his attention to the land- 
lord. 

“ All quiet below ?” 

“ As can be, mit so much mens, sir.” 

“Very well. If my men make a 
little hubbub, remember that your 
house is on rebel soil, and thank your 
stars, Dutchman, that I am your guest,” 
said Rasp, as ‘he filled a glass with 
brandy. “What’s that you have 
there ?” 

“A pitcher, mit water.” 

“Water! Bah! Give it to my 
horse. Do you think I am acat, to lap 
such stuff ?” 

“Fill me a glass with water,” said 
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Leighton, with something that sounded 
like a sigh. 

“ And, Dutchman,” said Rasp, “take 
@ pull at this brandy. It is a practice 
of mine never to drink rebel liquor, 
or taste rebel food before my host.— 
I’ve heard of poisoned Federals.” 

“But never seen any,” quietly re- 
marked Leighton. “I will say so 
much for them, though I hate a rebel 
as I do a viper.” 

“And I believe all that I hear of 
their treachery,” retorted Rasp, as 
Mynheer drank from the bottle. “But 
we won't argue that point now. Here, 
Dutchman, here is a placard which I 
forgot to post in your bar-room. Stick 
it up; it may effect something. 1’ll 
have a score or so posted all over 
Bratton to-morrow. Let me read it to 
you, Mr. Leighton;” and opening alarge 
placard, he read as follows: 

$1,000 REWARD, 

The above sum will be paid in gold 
to any one who will give information 
that shall lead to the capture of the 
notorious rebel and outlaw, William 
B. Randolph, a captain in the army of 
the so-called Confederate States, dead 
or alive! 

Said William B. Randolph is about 
thirty-six years of age, six feet in 
hight, strongly built, black hair and 
eyes, dark complexion, small feet and 
hands, witha large scar in the palm 
of the left hand; stands very erect, 
walks quick and firm, 


JOHN RASP, 
Maj. Com’@q Bat, Cav., 7. &. A. 


“There ’s a chance for you to make 
a thousand yellow boys,” said Rasp, 
as he concluded the perusal, “Keep 
asharp eye, for the rascal is fool-hardy, 
and may prowl this way as soon as he 
hears that I have left.” 
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Mynheer took the placard without 
a word of comment, and bowing grave- 
ly, left the room; but a word from 
Rasp called him back. 

“Here, Dutchman, tell Lieut. Garter 
to post a man at the foot of the stairs 
at the end of that passage, with orders 
to let no one pass until I come down. 
Now go, and remember the placard 
and the supper.” 

There wasa strange twinkling in 
Mynheer Schampfer’s eyes as he again 
bowed and departed; but neither Rasp 
nor Leighton remarked it, though the 
latter asked— 

“Do you believe this landlord a 
true friend to the Union !” 

“A true friend to himself,” replied 
Rasp, with a scoff. “Were he and 
this old house of his not so useftil to 
both parties, I believe both would have 
been levelled long ago. But he is 
strictly neutral ; and though I despise 
all neutrals, his non-molestation is the 
best policy at present. I do not fear 
him.” 

“You may be correct as regards the 
man,” said Leighton, “‘ but it is report- 
ed that his wife is a bitter rebel.” 

“Oh, what old bully Butler, ‘ The 
Beast,’ as the rebels style him, what 
he calls a ‘she adder,’” growled Rasp. 
“No doubt the rebel women. dearly 
love old bully Butler for that gentle- 
manly compliment. Well, I will keep 
an eye and an ear on this Dutchman’s 
wife, and if I catch her at any rebel 
tricks, I will—” he did not finish the 
sentence, but ground his teeth into the 
stem of his pipe until it snapped asun- 
der. 

“Thage, I have finished my pipe, and 
I hope you are ready to talk. What 
is it ?” 

“First, promise not to be’ rash.” 
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“Rash! When was I rash?” ex- 
claimed Rasp, angrily. “Come, this 
is your old tune. Here am I, hale and 
hearty John Rasp, right side up, and 
ready for anything. There you are, 
almost heart and body broken, all be- 
cause you never would be what you 
call rash.” 

“ Tnever rash?” returned Leighton, 
slightly raising his hands. But he 
checked the gesture, and continued— 
“You were rash a year ago, in riding 
by the house of Bertha Seely; and I 
- would think the ball she planted in 
your shoulder might remind you of that, 
and of her, too.” 

“Bertha Seely!” cried Rasp, as his 
dark features grew red and inflamed, 
“ Ah, you do well to remind me of that. 
But I shall be even with her yet.” 

“ And you were rash to-day in again 
riding by that house. The same fair 
lady was there, and with her pistol, 
also.” 

Rasp stared at his companion for a 
moment in open-mouthed wonder, and 
then was about to roar his rage, when 
Leighton raised his hand, and with one 
of his quiet gestures, arrested the ex- 
clamation. 

“Be calm, John; walls have ears, 
and rebel walls have very keen ones’ 
I speak the truth. Bertha Seely is in 
this town, or was an hour or so - 

“You saw her ?” 

“T saw her. She was at the same 
window whence she shot you last year, 
and she would have shot you to-day, 
but—” 

“But what ?” 

“ T know not whose hand it was that 
drew her own armed hand from the 
slightly opened shutters; but I saw 
the hand—-a thin, pale hand, the hand 
of a man.” 
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“Ah!” hissed Rasp through his 
teeth. 

“T saw the interposing hand but 
for an instant, but I noticed one pecu- 
liarity; the hand had no thumb.” 

“Her father! Col. Seely! Bertha 
and her father both thus near me, and 
I not in motion,” exclaimed Rasp, as 
he sprang to his feet. “This is for- 
tune! Fate plays into my hands.” 

“Again, I say, do nothing rash,” 
said Leighton. “TI have placed a spy 
upon the house, and shall receive 
speedy information if she or her father 
show any purpose of leaving Bratton. 
At last, I think our detested foes are 
safe in our grasp.” 

“ And what do you suggest ?” asked 
Rasp; and then bursting forth impa- 
tiently; “Oh, you are so cold, so icy, 
so slow! You remind me of a snake, 
crawling, and creeping around its 
prey. Come, let me give the word this 
instant, and within the half hour—”’ He 
paused. 

“Well, what ?” 

“ Bertha Seely had best never have 
been born, and Hart Seely, her father, 
be no more! I mean it, by my soul. 
Here, for months, I have imagined this 
girl and her rebel father far within the 
rebel lines, and I have fumed and fret- 
ted, and pined and stormed, and curs- 
ed; and here they are within my reach. 
Oh, don’t try to stop me; I must have 
my say too,” said Rasp, stamping his 
heel until his spur clashed again.— 
“You know how that rebel girl has 
treated me—how I loved her, loved 
her before this war began. You know 
how she spurned me for this rebel ras- 
cal, Captain Randolph—oh, your eyes 
flash! She touched you there, too!” 

“Silence, brute!” exclaimed Leigh- 
ton, springing to his feet, and by the 
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sudden motion letting fall his hat, and 
revealing a black band bound about 
his temples and across his brows. 
“Speak of your own wrongs, and 
avenge them; leave mine tome. We 
have more to do than to taunt each 
other. You would commit a great 
crime to gratify your hate, or love—it 
is immaterial by what name you call 
it—and though I love her not, she is a 
woman, and while I live, no foul wrong 
shall be done to her. She must be- 
come fairly and legitimately your wife 
—no violence. As for her father—with 
that bed before me, I cannot demand 
mercy for him; yet be cautious, for 
Grant will not allow cold-blooded mur- 
der even of a rebel.” 

“ That for Ulysses,” said Rasp, snap- 
ping his fingers. 

“ But he will pass through here to- 
morrow, or on the following day, and 
the act will be too recent not to draw 
his attention. But what means that 
firing ?” 

As he spoke, several shots were 
fired, apparently at some distance from 
the house, and immediately after the 
report of a pistol sounded at the foot 
of the stairs leading to the Nailed 
Room. 

“Some quarrel among my men,” 
said Rasp, but the words were no soon- 
er uttered than: loud cries, firing and 
the clashing of sabres resounded 
throughout the lower part of the house, 
and Rasp at once recognized the 
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piercing yells of Confederate soldiery. 
“ An attack! a surprise, by Jove!” he 
exclaimed. “ Look to yourself, Leigh- 
ton! if you are caught, you pull hemp 
or—” By this time he had reached 
the door, and interrupted his speech 
with a fearful oath, as he made the as- 
tounding discovery that he was bolt- 
ed in. 

Juhn Rasp was a prisoner! He 
turned to the windows, but they were 
nailed up with strong boards, and he 
again essayed the door. But that too 
was fastened, apparently by a bar on 
the outside, for it opened outwardly. 

“Here, then, where my father died, 
die I,” growled Rasp, as he drew his 
sabre and laid it upon the table, and 
cocked his pistols, “for John Rasp 
shall not be taken alive. What are 
you doing at that window ?” 

“T am listening.” 

“Listening! Well, what do you 
make of it? I hear nothing but the 
noise of a sharp fight, and rebel yells.” 

“{ hear the voice of the commander 
of the rebels. It is Randolph,” replied 
Leighton. 

“Then your fish is cooked, and my 
hash is settled, that’s all,” remarked 
Rasp, with sullen desperation. “ But 
the fight continues, don’t it?” 

“Tt ceases; listen! The reb’s are 
masters of the field,” said Leighton, 
as a prolonged shout, or rather scream 
of triumph rose shrilly on the air, 


% (Zo be continued.) 





FRAGMENT, FROM HORACE. 


Thrice happy they whose hearts are tied 
In Love’s mysterious bonds so close, 
That strife nor quarrels e’er divide, 
And only Death’s fell blow can loose. 
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The results of the war just closed 
are imagined by many as exceedingly 
desirable, by others, with complacen- 
cy, and by those who truly understand 
these results, with unspeakable disgust 
and horror. 

They are, Ist, the overthrow of State 
sovereignty by the central, or Federal 
power. 2nd, the abolition of “slavery,” 
or the “ abolition” of the distinction of 
race ; and 3rd, the creation of a public 
debt which may be stated in round 
numbers to be five thousand millions, 
and equal to one-half of the entire pro- 
perty of the “loyal” States. Of course 
there are other and vastly important 
results of the war, direct and indirect, 
but these three things are so defined 
and so stupendous in their conse- 
quences, that all others sink into com- 
parative insignificance, and therefore 
they willonly be glanced at in this 
discussion. Nor is the first of these 
results of any great importance just 
now. From the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment there has been antagonistic 
opinions on this question of State or 
Federal supremacy. Mr. Jefferson 
held that in a case of last resort the 
State was supreme over .its own citi- 
zens, and Mr. Hamilton held the con- 
trary opinion, that allegiance was first 
due to the central power. From that 
day to this, individuals and political 
parties have followed the lead of these 
great authorities, and the legislation 
of the country has been modified ac. 
cordingly, sometimes, as under the eld- 
er Adams, tending to a consolidation 
bordering on despotism, and at other 


times tending to secession, as under 
Mr. Buchanan. The followers of Mr. 
Jefferson held that national supremacy 
tended to despotism and a return to 
the old European system, while the 
followers of Hamilton held that State 
sovereignty tended to disintegration 
and anarchy. But the general intelli- 
gence of the people, and the universal 
interest, for eighty years prevented 
any serious conflict, and had not the 
so-called slavery question existed, it 
is not likely that there would have 
been any conflict for centuries to come. 
It indeed seems quite obvious that a 
confederate republic is best adapted to 
the genius of the American people, for 
their English ancestors battled a thou- 
sand years to establish the principle 
of local government; but it is also 
probable that we could preserve liber- 
ty, and secure prosperity and progress 
under the Roman and French models 
of the “ Republic one and indivisible.” 

The Thirteen Colonies emerged into 
sovereign States as naturally as ado- 
lescence matures into. manhood, and 
this political habit of our people, as 
well as the gigantic dimensions of our 
territorial domain, demand a confede- 
rate republic and limited central power. 
But with the habit of self-government 
so universal with our people, and the 
wide-spread intelligence of the masses, 
there would seem to be but little doubt 
of republican success under a national 
government, though the chances of 
public prosperity are obviously greater 
under the confederate republic. 

It is in the utter perversion of the 
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federation system, as in the past four 
years, that there is danger, for while 
the national republic demands that the 
majority shall rule, we have witnessed 
the strange spectacle of American 
States turned into rotten boroughs, as 
in England, and a miserable minority 
of scarcely one-third of the American 
people have ruled the masses as abso" 
lutely and as unquestioned as the mi- 
. nority rules England. Therefore, other 
things being equal, or as they were, 
our federal system of co-equal States 
must be restored, or the white people 
meeting in national conventiou must 
abolish States altogether, and become 
a national republic, “ one and indivisi- 
ble,” if they desire. to preserve their 
freedom. 

But the question of so-called slavery 
rises so far above and beyond this 
question of State or federal supremacy, 
or indeed any question whatever of 
mere forms, that however vital the 


latter might be under other circum-' 


stances, they are scarcely worthy of 
discussion just now. 

The best.and most perfect rules of 
government are of little value when 
acting on debauched populations or 
conflicting social elements. The Mex- 
ican “ republic” literally adopted our 
form, but that in truth never was a 
republic, save in name, at any time. 
To get their aid in overthrowing the 
Spanish dominion, the white people of 
Mexico abolished all distinction of race, 
and the result was, of course, their 
own destruction. The Indians, mong- 
rels, negroes, &c., were not only ren- 
dered useless as laborers, but the same 
rules applied to these different beings 
rendered society itself impossible, and 
Mexico is nothing, can be nothing, but 
a bloody and organized anarchy. 
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Leaving this result, or assumed re- 
sult of the war, this overthrow of State 
sovereignty, to be discussed hereafter, 
let us now examine. those grand re- 
sults that admit of no dispute, and 
which involve not merely outward 
forms, but the very life of republican 
institutions, and indeed the future civ- 
ilization of the American continent for 
centuries to come. These are the 
“ abolition of slavery,” and the public 
debt. What is this “slavery,” or the 
condition thus termed? It is the do- 
mestic subordination of the negro, cor- 
responding with his nature and wants, 
and the absolute necessities of human 
society when whites and negroes ex- 
ist in approximate proportions. It is 
the normal condition of the negro, for 
aside from being a Christian, and an 
essential agent in the civilization of 
this continent, he multiplies himself 
with greater rapidity than he does 
isolated in Africa, and as he does not 
increase, but in fact rapidly dies out 
when forced into the condition of the 
white man, or so-called freedom, do- 
mestic subordination is necessarily the 
condition assigned him’by the Creator. 

All creatures, human and animal, 
refuse to propagate themselves in a 
state of slavery, or a forced condition 
of any kind, and as the negroes of the 
South obey the primal command, and 
multiply themselves quite as rapidly 
as the master race, the case is clear, 
and admits of no dispute, that what- 
ever may seem the drawbacks to igno- 
rant empyrics and perverse and besot- 
ted northern men, they are in their 
normal condition when in domestic 
subordination. It is even more—not 
only are they, when compared with 
their African condition, so immeasura- 
bly superior, that no words in our lan- 
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guage can fully express it, but in 
1860 they were four millions of the 
healthiest, moral and physical, and 
therefore the happiest four millions of 
human creatures the world ever saw. 
There was not a single prostitute, 
thief, drankard, or pauper, among all 
these healthy and happy human crea- 
tures, and yet, wonderful and awful 
crime, communities like Old and New 
England, covered all over with sores, 
and‘social ulcers and rottenness drip- 
ping from them on every side, believe 
they have a “mission,” not to cure 
their own hideous diseases, but to in- 
flict them on these healthy and simple 
people. 

But leaving the welfare of the ne- 
gro out of view, and regarding the 
whole matter from the stand-point of 
our own well-being, it is certain that 
their presence in our midst, or this so- 
called slavery, is the “ corner-stone of 
our republican edifice,” and the great- 
est blessing that Providence ever con- 
ferred on any people. Monarchy, or 
the system of the old world, is based 
on the artificial distinctions of class, 
kings, lords and commons. They are 
all white people, all the same race, all 
the same nature, and therefore design- 
ed by the Creator for the same rights, 
the same enjoyment. But centuries of 
habit, the idleness and luxury of 
the few, and the ignorance, oppres- 
sion and misery of the many, render 
the latter mere beasts of burden to the 
former. True, the natural equality 
fashioned and fixed by the hand of the 
Creator can never be obliterated by 
human contrivances, or the thing they 
term government, and whenever the 
masses are pressed beyond a certain 
point, as in France in 1789, they rise 
up and punish their cruel and heartless 
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brothers who rule over them. Indeed, 
the natural tendency for that which is 
true and right, and designed by a be. 
neficent Creator to dominate in the 
end, constantly impels the masses to 
overthrow their tyrants, and modern 
revolutions will therefore continue to 
disturb European society, until in the 
progress of time it works out its de- 
liverance from the wrongs and mise- 
ries of the existing condition. 

Of course the Colonists brought with 
them the habitudes of the old socities 
They believed in monarchy, in artifi- 
cial distinctions, in the rule of classes, 
in the. distinction of wealth, birth, and 
social prestige, as did their fathers, . 
and a Colonial aristocracy sprung 
up everywhere quite as pretentious, if 
not so oppressive as they had left at 
“home.” But in the course of time a 
new leaf was opened in human desti- 
nies that modified, if it did not radi- 
cally change the habits brought from 
Europe. 

The Spaniards, impelled by indus- 
trial necessity, imported negroes from 
Africa to cultivate the fertile and 
beautiful lands they had digcovered 
and conquered in the great central re- 
gions of the continent, and as labor 
was in great demand everywhere, the 
British and Dutch embarked largely in 
the trade to supply work animals to 
the British Colonists of the North. 
This was wrong, indeed a crime, an 
outrage on “humanity,” for the negro 
is a creature of the tropics, and there- 
fore the men of New England violated 
the order of nature in this so-called 
slave trade, and still more so, perhaps, 
in bringing only males, and thus vio- 
lating the rights of reproduction com- 
mon even to animals. But the laws of 
climate and industrial adaptation car- 
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ried the negro into Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and the more genial semi-tropical 
regions, where, becoming stationary, 
andexisting in large numbers, modified 
the habits and opinions of the Colonists, 
and became the cause of a new and 
grander civilization than the world 
had yet witnessed, or enthusiasts like 
Sir Thomas Moore had ever dreamed of. 

The people who had these negroes 
in their midst, and saw every day that 
great natural distinction of race, or 
rather of species, fixed and fashioned 
by the hand of the Almighty, disre- 
garded, or lightly estimated the grtifi- 
cial and accidental distinctions of 
wealth, education, family, &c., which 
separated classes of their own race, 
and which was the basis of the rotten 
and effete civilization of the old world- 

Had there been no negroes in Vir- 
ginia, no natural basis for society to 
rest on, they would have retained their 
European habitudes, and the immortal 
declaration of Jefferson, that “ail men 
are created equal,” would, at that time 
at all events, have been an impossible 
conception to the American mind. All 
our ideas are the results of compari- 
son—when a man has seen both crows 
and eagles, he knows not only that 
they are different birds, but of neces- 
sity that all eagles are the same kind. 
And when “Jefferson, Madison, &c., 
saw from their every-day experience 
that negroes were different and un- 
equal beings, they also of necessity 
saw that all white men were created 
equal, and therefore designed by the 
Creator for equal rights and equal des- 
tinies, and they made this eternal and 
immovable truth the basis of the Am- 
erican system. And from that hour to 
this, all Americans who see and feel, 
and know, what negroes are, also 
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know that all white men are the 
same beings with themselves, and 
therefore naturally entitled to the same 
rights, the same legal status, &c. Or 
in other words, the American who, from 
instinct or reason, comprehends the na- 
tural relations of whites and negroes, 
also and of necessity comprehends the 
natural relations of white men to each 
other ; and as subordination, or so- 
called slavery is the normal condition 
of the negro, it necessarily follows 
that Democracy is the normal condi- 
tion of our own race. 

Europeans, ignorant of negroes, may 
be opposed to the thing termed “slave- 
ry,” for to them it is a mere abstrac- 
tion, but no American opposed to this 
imaginary slavery can be a Democrat. 
Thus American Democracy has its 
home in the South; the two widely 
separated races are in their normal 
condition and natural relation to each 
other. The negro submits and the 
white man protects, and both in accord 
with the order of nature, reach the 
highest development that they are ca- 
pable of. All the great American com- 
munities, save Massachusetts, were 
thus organized, the most perfect, bene- 
ficent, and advanced condition of hu- 
man society the world ever saw, and 
in direct and deadly antagonism with 
the old European order, it is destined 
to conquer it and regenerate the world. 
For the first time in history the man 
of wealth, education, &c., instead of 
casting these artificial forces in the 
scale, against the toiling laborer, be- 
came the champion of Democracy, and 
defender of the rights of the masses. 
A Jefferson, or a Jackson, with a thou- 
sand acres of land and five hundred 
negroes, was a producer, and the great- 
er his wealth the more imperative his 
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motive to defend the rightg of the pro- 
ducer, and thus for eighty years voted 
down in Congress or vetoed the schemes 
of the capitalists in the North to plun- 
der the laboring millions under the 
mask of protecting home industry, re- 
gulating the currency, &c. But from 
the moment the government went into 
operation, European influences have 
been at work to corrupt, undermine, 
and finally overthrow American De- 
mocracy. If they could debauch our 
people, and break down the natural 
distinction of race, of course all else 
would follow, and whatever we might 
call ourselves, we must necessarily 
collapse into the European system of 
artificial distinctions, for Democracy 
is, in the nature of things, impdssible 
where white men are degraded into 
forced equality with negroes. 

And strange and wonderful as it 
will appear to posterity, we have now, 
as it seems to many, reached this point 
of awful ruin, this forced equality of 
thirty millions of. white men with four 
millions of negroes, and the consequent 
destruction of American Democracy. 
This is said to be the result of the war, 
and many besotted lunatics are rejoicing 
over that which, were it really so, were 
this imaginary slavery really abolish- 
ed, or these four millions of ‘negroes 
amalgamated in our system, the na- 
tional destruction would be more com- 
plete and horrible than the doom of Nin- 
neveh, or even that which blasted Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. But this is the 
precise problem we must now solve. 
The European faction that has labored 
so long to bring about this catastrophe 
are now in power. They have over- 
thrown the political system from the 
Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, by 
armed force, and forced the negro to 
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an unnatural and monstrous equality 
with the white people. What will be 
the result of this so-called “ Abolition 
of slavery?” Only two things are pos- 
sible—amalgamation or extermination 
—the whites conquered, degraded, hu- 
miliated and lost, will fraternize with 
the negroes, or retaining the high spi- 
rit and healthy instincts of their race, 
they will exterminate the negroes in 
all those regions where the white man 
can labor, and surrender all the South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast region to the 
negro, and permit him to drift back, 
as in San Domingo, to his original 
Africanism. 

If the first of these things happens, 
if the southern people fraternize with 
negroes, and the distinction of “ color’ 
is ignored, of course the North will be 
dragged into the same loathsome per- 
dition it has impelled the South, and 
from the Gulf seas to the St. Lawrence 
we must needs become hordes of hy- 
brids or mongrels, utterly incapable of 
preserving even the form of republi* 
canism; for, the instant “ color” is no 
longer a distinction, the old European 
system of classes, wealth, education, 
&c., will necessarily be restored again 
—indeed, asin Mexico, there would 
be no real elements of nationality, and 
we would doubtless become a conquest 
of some purer, branch of the great 
master race. 

But, as mongrelism is a diseased 
condition, and cannot exist beyond a 
given limit, and the amalgamation of 
races is permanently impossible, in 
the course of centuries it would be 
sloughed off, and a thousand years 
hence American civilization would 
again be that which Washington 
founded eighty years ago—domestic 
subordination of the negro, and legal 
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equality for the white citizenship. If, 
on the contrary, the people of the 
South refuse to affiliate with negroes, 
and drive them into the Gulf States, 
the next generation will reverse “ the 
results of the war,” and restore these 
hapless beings to their normal condi- 
tion. With the great cotton belt, the 
vast region only to be cultivated by 
the negro labor, and that labor only 
possible when directed by the intellect 
of the white man—in a word, with the 
most fertile and most important por- 
tion of our territory turned over to Af- 
rican heathenism, American civiliza. 
tion would be so “ribbed, cabined, 
and confined” that the next generation 
would of course reverse all the mad- 
ness and crime of the present, and set 
the negro to work again. 

Many stupid and absurd people fan- 
cy that “ niggers” will die out, like the 
Indians, in a state of “ freedom,” and 
soothe their foolish fancies with this 
notion of getting rid of the negro al- 
together. But, if some supernatural 
power should instantly annihilate the 
negroes, we would fit out ships and 
again bring them from Africa; for oth- 
orwise, some hundred degrees of the 
most genial and fertile portion of this 
continent must needs be turned over 
to the wild animals, and the coffee, 
sugar and cotton, that are so essential 
even to these stupid people, would be 
lost altogether. One or the other— 
amalgamation or extermination—is 
alone possible as things now stand, or, 
if we accept and abide by “the results 
of the war,” and the northern masses 
have a mortgage of five thousand mil- 
lions on their bones and muscles, to 
either mongrelize their descendants, or 
to drive the negroes into the centre of 
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the continent, and heathenize the great 
tropical regions of America. 

Such, then, in conclusion, are “the 
results of the war’—the overthrow of 
social order in the South, and a mort- 
gage of five thousand millions on the 
bones and muscles of the North—the 
former, if accepted by the American 
people, ending in total and hopeless 
destruction of our civilization, or the 
horrors of San Domingo multiplied 
a thousand fold; the blight and waste 
of the fairest portion of the land, until 
another generation reverses the devil- 
tries of the present; and the latter, in 
reducing the working classes to slavery 
more abject and miserable than ever 
before witnessed since the world began. 

To “abolish slavery,” to reverse the 
order of nature, to destroy the founda- 
tions of American Democracy, and re- 
store the European system of artificial 
distinctions—in a word, to reform the 
work of the Almighty, and recreate 
the negro the equal of the white man, 
these awful and God-forsaken Abolition 
lunatics have mortgaged the bones and 
muscles of their own children, beyond 
possibility of redemption. But the 
very magnitude of the “results of the 
war’ will prove the salvation of the 
nation. Society cannot exist in the 
South, save as it has existed; and in 
every man, woman and child in the 
jand wished, they could not pay the 
debt, and therefore, when the mighty 
bubble bursts, and the scales drop from 
the eyes of the wronged and outraged 
masses, they will shout with the voice 
of an earthquake for the “restoration 
of free labor” in the North, and of ne- 
gro labor in the South, and woe to 
those who presume to arrest that cry 
—they better never had been born. 





SHE HATH FALLEN, 


On her chain of life is rust; 

On her spirit’s wing is dust, 

She hath let the spoiler in, 

She hath mated her with sin, 

She hath open’d wide the door, 
Crime hath pass’d the threshold o’er, 
Wherefore has she gone astray ? 
Stood Temptation in her way, 

With its eyes so glitt’ring bright, 
Clothed in angel robes of light? 


Oh—her story soon is told :— 
Once a lamb within the fold, 
Stranger voices lured her thence, 
In her trusting innocence. 
Woe—she had not strength to keep 
With the Shepherd of the Sheep, 
For the fleece 80 spotless white, 
Thence became the hue of night, 
And she stood. in her despair, 
Bleating for the Shepherd’s care. 


Woe that none might lead her back, 
From the bloodhounds on her track, 
Hunger prowl’d about her path, 
With a wild hyena wrath, 

Scorn came leaping from its lair, 
With defiant growl and stare, 

And she grappled, all in vain, 

With the fangs of Want and Pain. 
Hope and Mercy shut the gate 

On this heart so desolate. 


So she turn’d again to sin, 
What had she to lose or win? 
Resting on her life a stain, 
Deeper than the brand of Cain, 
Heard she not a pitying tone, 
Weeping in her shame alone? 
‘Was there not a human heart 
In her anguish bore a part? 
None to hold a beacon light, 
Up before her darken’d sight? 


No; the altar was not there,. 

For a canting Priesthood’s. prayer, 
She hath fallen! Let her die— 
Said the Levite passing by ; 
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So she turned again to sin. 
What had she to lose or win? 
Sisters! there is work to do, 
Field of labor here for you, 

Ye who pour the wine and oil, 
Up! and rest not from your toil, 


Till the bruised and wounded heart, 
Aching from the Tempter’s dart, 
Sore and weary with its pain, 

Shall be bound and heal’d again— 
Till, no more defiled by sin, 

Like the pardoned Magdalen, 
Kneeling in repentance sweet, 

She may wash the Saviour’s feet 
With her tears—that while they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from her soul— 
Do ye ask for your reward? 

“They are blest who serve the Lord." 
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As went the knight with sword and shield 

To tournay or to baitle-field, 

Pledged to the lady fair and true, 

- For whom his knightly sword he drew: 

You offered at your country’s call 

‘¢ Your life, your fortune, and your all ;” 

Pledging your sacred honor high 

For her to live, for her to die ; 

With her you cast your future lot, 

And now, without one single spot 

To dim the brightness of your fame, 

Or cast a shadow o’er your name, 

You lay your sword with honor down, 

And wear defeat as "twere a crown ; 

Nor sit like Marius brooding o’er 

A ruin which can rise no more ; 

But from your Pavia bear away 

A glory bright’ning every day. 

Above the wreck, which round you lies, 

Calm and serene I see you rise, 

A grand embodiment of Paw: 

Chastened by sorrow, and allied 

To disappointment but to show 

How bright your virtues neath it glow. 

But who may tell how deep the dart 

Is rankling in your noble heart, 

Or dare to pull the robe aside 

Which Cesar draws his wounds to hide, 
MARY BAYARD CLARER, 
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THE AGE OF MINSTRELSY IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


A Greek girl traced the shadow of 
her lover’s face on a sunny wall, That, 
says the legend, was the birth of paint- 
ing. The death of one of the lions of 
the early world may have given birth 
to the twin arts of poetry and music. 
The barbarian returning to his village 
laden with the spoils of the chase, or 
driving before him a crowd of captives, 
must have a poet to rehearse his tri- 
umphs, to celebrate the strength of his 
arm, and the terrors of his unconquer- 
able spear. To some such rude source 
we may trace back the sacred streams 
of poetry and music, which have flow- 
ed down to us out of unknown time. 
From his power of conferring a new 
distinction or warlike achievement, the 
bard or singer was held in respect. 
His songs were a kind of rude fame. 
He was the depositary of the traditions 
of his tribe. His memory was the ar- 
chives of his people, and therein were 
preserved their rolls of glory, We 
find this singer-poet in every ancient 
nation, by the rainy shores of the Bal- 
tic, in the vast German forests; and 
everywhere he was regarded as one 
possessing surpassing knowledge, who 
had mysterious kindred with the ele- 
ments, or who in solitary places hears 
the messages of the gods. He passed 
from land to land, walked into the 
heart of hostile tents, and sat down at 
the very carousals of his foes. He 
found a welcome in the den of the rob- 
ber, or in the rush-strewn hall of the 
prince. When at a rich and solemn 
feast, the monarch was seated on the 





: dais, surrounded by his earls, there 


was also the minstrel and his harp. 
What was a banquet without song and 
the recital of the deeds of herces ?— 
The wild boar’s flesh was tasteless, the 
mead was dishwater ; it could not fire 
the blood nor tingle the brain. 

But, in the course of time, chivalry 
brought in the Troubadour, a more 
courtly and splendid personage than 
his predecessor, who knew another gcd 
than Odin, believed in quite a different 
Valhalla, and relished softer pleasures 
than drinking ale out of the skulls of 
departed warriors. Some of these 


were soldiers as well as minstrels, and ~ 


were as cunning with the sword as 
with the harp-string. On the morning 
of Hastings, Taillefer asked and ob- 
tained permission to lead the onset. 
He sang in a loud voice the “Song of 
Roland” in the front of the Norman 
army, then striking spurs to his horse, 
he rode forward, still singing, and 
dashed his life out on the Saxon 
spears. 

After the Conquest, the English 
kings were great patrons of poets and 
minstrels ; and some of them were no 
mean brethren of the craft, and could 
touch the harp themselves. Richard I. 
was an accomplished musician, and 
composed verses. The story of how 
one of the king’s minstrels, Blondell 


. by name, rescued his master from cap- 


tivity, is familiar to those acquainted 
with history. It was known that Rich- 
ard had returned from Palestine, but 
no one knew in what country he was 
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detained. Blondell traveled through 
many lands in search of the king, till 
his wanderings led him one day to a 
strong castle. On inquiring, he learn- 
ed that the fortress belonged to the 
Duke of Austria, and that it contained 
a single prisoner; but no one could 
tell hm his name. The minstrel took 
up his place near one of the grated 
windows, and began to sing a song in 
French, which he and the king had 
composed together. Richard started 
when the familiar tones fell upon his 
ear, and he recognized Blondell’s voice. 
He immediately took up the strain, apd 
sang the remaining half. By that to- 
ken Blondell knew it was the king, 
and returning to England, discovered 
to the barons where their master was 
imprisoned. 

In the re‘gn of Richard II., a Court 
of Minstrels was established, which 
obtained a charter, had power to enact 
laws, and every year elected a king to 
preside over them. But by the time 
of Elizabeth, the craft had fallen into 
such disrepute that the minstrel was 
profanely classed with “ rogues, vag- 
abonds and sturdy beggars,” and seems 
to have been better acquainted with 
the staff of the constable than the table 
of the rich, or the favor of princes. 

But ancient Scotland was more em- 
phatically the home of minstrelsy than 
England. Celtic bards frequently left 
their mountains and wandered through 
the lowlands singing their wild songs; 
and the inhabitants of the borders ap- 
pear to have been passionately fond of 
listening to strains in which the strug- 
gles of clans, and the forays into Eng- 
land were celebrated. 

Some provision seems to have been 
made for poets or musicians among 
the Celtic tribes. A piper seems to 
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have been as indispensable to a High- 
land chieftain as a claymore or an ea- 
gle’s feather; and a portion of the land 
of the tribe, called the “ piper’s croft,” 
was set apart for the support of that 
important individual. 

From these wandering minstrels the 
first ballads sprung. They grew up 
over the country like wild flowers. 
Their authors wandered about the land, 
dwelling often under the canopy of 
the stars at night, hunting fairs, 
marekts, and all assemblies of the peo- 
ple; and when fortunate enough to 
procure a supper, or a couch of straw, 
paying their “lawing” with a song, 
and then forward on the morrow. 

The form of this kind of poetry was 
of course necessitated by the circum- 
stances of the minstrel and audience. 
They.were wont to be sung on public 
occasions, to the harp or some other 
musical instrument, and in .order to 
produce effect and sustain interest, 
some exploit must be the theme which 
flashed out far ahove common raids, 
and the skirmish of rival clans—some 
surpassing tragedy, which steeped the 
whole country-side in tears. The sto- 
ry, claimed, too, to be told in the most 
direct and natural manner, and the 
lighter poetic graces, precious and de- 
lightful enough in a calmer hour, were 
scared away by the fury of the min- 
strel’s hand and voice. Life, as it re- 
ally was, was completely unroofed. 
There was nothing cloaked or conceal- 
ed. At once the mailed hand executed 
the impulse of the hot heart, in their 
simple songs. If a man was a scoun- 
drel, he was made to speak and act as 
if he was perfectly aware of the fact, 
and aware, too, that the whole world 
knew it as well as himself. If a man 
was wronged by another, he run him 
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through the body with his sword, or 
cleaved him to the chin with his pole- 
axe, and then fled, pursued day and 
night, awake and asleep, in town and 
wilderness, by a bloody ghost. If two 
lovers met in a greenwood, they forgot 
church and holy priest, and in course 
of time the heron is startled from his 
solitary haunt, and shame and despair 
are at rest beneath the weeds of the 
pool, and a ghost with dripping hair 
glides into the chamber, and with hand 
of ice awakes the horrified betrayer 
from his first sleep on his bridal night. 

The legends, grand and awful, were 
ready made, and needed but the min- 
strel’s tune to startle the imagination 
with terrific horrors. Every mountain 
top had its terrors, and every moonless 
waste its wandering fires. The char- 
acter of the men was itself a terror as 
well as a profanity. Edom O’Godon, 
who burned a mother and her children 
in their own tower, with mockery and 
laughter, as if agony were a jest, 
would, ere night, mutter an Ave to 
Mary Mother, as deyoutly as ever a 
saint in the calendar ; and the moss- 

‘trooper who could impale an infant on 
his spear-point, would shiver at an 
omen which a school-boy laughs at. 
The full heart was its own law, good 
or bad; and describing these men and 
women, the ballad-monger, singing his 
tragedies in utter innocence, and in 
words as simple as the babble of child- 
hood, goes to the inmost core of the 
matter, like the inevitable arrow of 
William Tell, and the tears are on the 
cheeks of his listener before he was 
aware. 

This is an art which the world has 
lost, and which cannot be recovered 
until centuries are cancelled, and 
knights are again pricking through 
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the greenwood, ladies sitting among 
the roses of their bower windows, and 
minstrels wandering through the coun- 
try, harp in hand, 

The legend of Lord Lovell and the 
Lady Nancy, preserved in a compara- 
tively modern ballad, is a genuine relic 
from the dead age of minstrelsy. When 
two lovers die, they are, of course, 
buried together ; and dut of one there 
springs a rose, and out of the grave of 
the other a brier, which, rapidly grow- 
ing, continue, as a sort of poetical com- 
pensation and justice for their cruel 
fate, to interlace and marry their 
branches above the spire of the church 
—an aspect which, however it might 
astonish people now-a-days, seems to 
have the most touching associations 
for the grim moss-trooper, or the reiver 
of the marches. For centuries the 
floating legendary material was re- 
shaped, added to and altered, by the 
changing spirit and emotion of man. 
Rude and formless, they are touching 
as some ruin on the waste, the names 
of whose builders are unknown; whose 
towers and walls, although not erected 
in accordance with the lights of mod- 
ern architecture, affect the spirit, and 
fire the imagination far more than no- 
bler and more recent piles; for its 
chambers, roofless to-day, were, ages 
ago, tenanted by life and death, joy 
and sorrow; for its walls have been 
worn and wounded by time, its stones 
channelled and fretted by the fierce 
tears of winter rains; on broken arch 
and battlement, every April, for centu- 
ries, has kindled a light of desert flow- 
ers, and stands muffled in ivy, bearded 
with moss, and stained with lichens, 
crimson, golden and green, by the suns 
of forgotten summers. We are told 
to imitate this ; but who can recall the 
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strong arms and rude hearts that piled 
huge stone on stone? Who can sim- 
ulate the hallowing of time? Who 
can create a ruin to-day with the wea- 
ther-wear and lichens of five centuries 
upon it? But it were as easy tomake 
a ruin in a day as to reproduce the age 
of minstrelsy, with moss-covered im- 
agery, its charms, and spells, and fairy 
romances. 

The ballads of that age being al- 


ways some story, are too long for quo.: 


tation in this article. We have only 
space for the following fragment as a 
specimen : 


True, Thomas lay on the Huntlie Bank, 
A perlie he spied with his e’e: 

And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come riding doun by the Eildon tree, 


Her shirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne : 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane, 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine, 


True, Thomas he pulled off his cap, 
And louted low doun to his knee, 

« All hail! thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see,” 


«*Q, no, O, no, Thomas,” she said, 
“That name does not belong to me ; 

J am but the Queen of fair Elf-land, 
That am hither come to visit thee.” 


‘‘ Harp and Carp, Thomas,” she said, 
Harp and carp along wi’ me ; 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your body I will be.” 

‘+ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunton me,” 
Syne he kissed her rosy lips, 

All underneath the Eildon tree. 

From that day for seven years 
Thomas was seen no more among men. 
He was snatched off to the hidden 
kingdom of the fairies. After that pe- 
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riod he returned and scattered abroad 
prophecies of dool and woe to Scot- 
land, when the fields should be har- 
vestless, and the hare bring forth her 
young on the hearth-stone of the cas- 
tle ; of storms raging from sea to sea, 
of disastrous battlefields, of the 
strange overflow of rivers, and the 
final union of the crowns. When he 
left Elfland, he was bound to return at 
the pleasure of its Queen. One day 
Thomas was feasting in his own tower, 
when a messenger burst into the apart- 
ment, and told that a doe and fawn of 
wonderful beauty were peering, with- 
out fear, and silently as a dream, the 
streets of the little village. Thomas 
knew the signal, and immediately arose 
and followed the creatures into the 
forest, and was never again seen on 
earth. Had the Queen pined for her 
favorite? To what glory was he mar- 


shalled? His countrymen for centu- 
ries believed that he was still alive in 
a foreign land, and looked for his re- 
turn. And so he will return, when the 
age of minstrelsy, with a hundred 
thousand strange and delightful things 
that went away with it, comes back 


again; but never before. Until that 
glad hour, fairy-land itself is extinct. 
The fairies all are dead and buried be- 
neath mountains of hard, impenetrable 
intellectual demonstrations. The beau- 
tiful wild flowers of centuries no long- 
er shed their perfume over a simple, 
believing world, being long since 
crushed beneath the pittiless tread of 
intellectual giants. The grand, the 
mystic time of marvellous belief—the 
Age of Minstrelsy—is no more | 
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TRIBUTE TO A HERO. 


[By W. W. MANN] 


Hampton with Hampden, equal heir of glory, 
Shall hand in hand go down in living story ; 
His country’s pride, shall shine in History’s van, 
Model of hero, patriot, and man ; 

His name be told by sires to list’ning sons, 
Second to none—or none but Washington’s! 

And close to Hampton’s, lit with lurid flame, 
See, scrolled in blood, the ruthless Sherman’s name} 
Immortal, too, by Odion’s title won : 

Rival and peer of Attila the Hun! 

Rape, murder, rapine, wasting fire and sword, 
Marked the red path of Sherman and his horde. 

And Desolation howls wher’er he trod. 

Withered be Sherman’s blood-stained wresth of fame! 
Each leaf of laurel hides a thorn of shame. 

Oh, name accursed! Woman shall pale with fear, 
And good men hiss, when ‘‘ Sherman” strikes the ear 5 
History shall shriek, as on her fatal page, 

She hurls the hateful thing from age to age ; 

And Sherman find all pitiless as he 

Inexorable, just Posterity ! 

For ye shall live, triad, abhorred of man, 

Suunman and Arrma, and Gznuis Kran. 

Tear from his brow the wreath of glorious deed! 

On blood-hound’s collar stamp his name, instead ! 
The sacred laurel, meed of hero-praise, 

Would wither, scorched, upon a brow like his. 

Yes, Hampton’s conqueror! thy day is now! 
To-morrow’s Hampton’s, and the conquered thou! 
On Honor’s roll, thou art not Hampton’s peer. 

In Glory’s lists, "tis he the Conqueror! 

Brave Bayard fell, yet lives, a matchless fame, 
None'speak, or speak to scorn, the Bourbon’s name, 
So, prostrate now, to Country, Honor, true, 

The modern Bayard, Sherman, ‘‘pities” you. 


November 23d, 1865. 
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Written on reading General Wade Hampton's late Address to the People of South Oarolina, 
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INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


[Bx A LADY WHO SAW THEM.] 


Norwrrasranprne much has been writ- 
ten, much told, and more imagined, of 
the evils of war, unaided by the bitter 
lessons of experience, human imagina- 
tion is unable to conceive of its hor- 
rors, 

Until lately, only upon the pages of 
history, and in countries where the 
boasted light of civilization did not 
shed its noontide rays, in the effulgent 
splendor of blinding brightness, as in 
this country, did we expect to find sto- 
ries of crime and bloodshed, of wrong 
and oppression, which would chill the 
blood and stay the bounding pulses, as 
they dance in the veins cheerfully and 
healthfully, from the great fountain of 
life. 

And when, after scanning these 
dreadful pictures, we would retire from 
the contemplation, our hearts would 
go out in thankfulness to God that we 
did not live then and there, it never 
occurred to us that in our own land, 
which in the vain-glorious judgment of 
human wisdom, we had grown to think 
exempt from a curse so horrible, in a 
land we had been taught to regard the 
most blessed the sun shone on; under 
the egis of an independence which co- 
vered every creature to its remotest 
shadowings, under a government a 
bright exemplar to all the world, and 
from which all nations might glean 
lessons of wisdom, there would be en- 
acted scenes so fearful, of a depravity 
so inconceivable, of wrong so cruel, of 


, 


oppression so unnatural, of a maligni- 
ty so demoniacal, that we might search 
in vain amid the records of modern 
times for a parallel. 

The bitter, intense hatred, with 
which was urged the war of subjuga- 
tion against the South, in which was 
included not only the males in the field, 
who dared to raise their hands against 
the foes of their own blood, but the 
helpless women and innbcent children, 
were made to feel, by the most cruel 
experience, the manifold miseries of 
their unhappy condition, in a series of 
petty annoyances, and a refinement of 
cruelty worthy of the semi-barbarous 
Huns under the fierce Attila. 

Could the women of the South, by a 
simultaneous effort, remove the cur- 
tain which veils the past, and reveal, 
in all its awful truth, the picture of 
their sufferings for the last four years, 
human nature would shrink back 
appalled, from a sight so terrible. 

Could they, upon one immense can- 
vas, portray the desolated homes, the 
ruined hearthstones, the desecrating in- 
vasion of the most sacred retreats, of 
womanly innocence and virgin purity, 
by the vile despoiler, could the fright- 
ened faithful domestics, the children 
crying in vain for bread, the starving 
mother, as she held to her breast her 
famishing infant, the bleeding hearts 
which went up in a cry to heaven, for 
release from agony in merciful death, 
and could the pale denizens of the 
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tomb, who went down with hearts 
broken by the accumulation of sorrows, 
step forth from their rude coffins and 
winding sheets, and with the pencil 
made bold in the real freedom of the 
life beyond the grave, dipped in the 
blood of their martyred sisters, and 
the innocent children, add a touch here 
and there to the grim picture, or de- 
pict their own experiences of the hor- 
rors endured by them in the fiery 
scourge of war, from every woman who 
carries in her breast a woman’s heart, 
there would arise a universal cry to a 
retributive heaven for vengeance. 

It remains for the women of the 
South to tell the women of the North, 
the women of all countries, what is 
meant, under a government which 
vaunts republicanism, by civil war / 

Let them listen, as some of us have 
listened, to stories of the women of 
New Orleans, under the reign of ter- 
ror inaugurated by the redoubtable 
hero, now so carefully corked away 
from further mischief, by Gen. Grant, 
in the safety of his bottle retreat. Let 
them lend an ear to the vile insults 
which polluted the ears of women as 
gentle, refined, and lady-like as them- 
selves. 

Let them go to the wretched, pover- 
ty-strickon, wandering daughters of 
the once beautiful, flourishing and hap- 
py Valley of the Mississippi, and lis- 
ten to the sorrowful reports they have 
to make, of what they once were, and 
to what war has reduced them, and see 
if unmoved theydare to say it was de- 
served, it was right ! 

Let them follow the track of the in- 
vader, as pointed out in the desolation 
of the wasted soil of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and in their passage 
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ask the daughters of those sunny and 
once peaceful and happy climes, what 
tales they have to tell of civil war, 
Pointing to the desert waste all around 
and before them, the answer will be of 
arson, murder, theft and crimes the 
tongue of woman likes not to mention, 
and tLe pen of woman dare not record, 

Let them come then into the Old Do- 
minion, ask the daughters of Virginia 
have they no notes of joyous sound 
to strike upon a harp that vibrates 
tones of universal sadnes, and alas, a 
deeper, wilder, more terrific clash of 
agony bursts forth from the harp- 
strings, and in the wild music are 
heard the woeful notes as they ring in 
mournful changes, misery and death ! 
misery and death! And as that sad 
diapason dies away upon the harp- 
strings, anon bursts out poverty and 
wretchedness ! and as these mournful 
notes swell and break, from another 
chord is heard, homeless, widowed, 
childless ! and from a chorus of gentle 
wailing, infant voices innumerable, is 
heard the plaintive cry, orphaned | and 
further off, as if in the ear of heaven 
alone, she would whisper the dread 
secret, the harp takes up the broken- 
hearted lone as the maiden sighs— 
despoiled | 

This is no fancy picture, conjured 
up by a diseased imagination ; no fan- 
tasy of the brain, taking shape in hor- 
rid night-mare, no cunningly-wrought 


- fiction to awaken pity or excite ima- 


gination ; nor is it the result of a mor- 
bid propensity to retail stories of the 
terrible or forbidden ; but only a faint 
shadowing forth of the sufferings of 
the women of the South, during the 
late cruel war. Would to God it were 
so; we should greatly prefer to be a 
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dealer in terrible fiction than in facts 
so horrible. 

Among the many stories of crime 
ruthlessly perpetrated by those who 
invaded the South, to which we have 
listened, until the indignant blood tin- 
gled to our finger’s ends, there is only 
one we can now take time to notice. 

In a certain section of one of the 
southern States, distinguished for the 
refinement, hospitality, and intelligence 
of the citizens of that peculiar locality, 
was the beautiful residence of a young 
man of wealth, who, not two years be- 
fore the commencement of the war, 
bore to his home a youthful and lovely 
bride So young, so innocent, so pure, 
it would be thought impossible to me- 
ditate harm against such a being. 
Obedient to the voice of patriotism, he 
was one of the first to volunteer his 
services to the country when the need 
for them seemed apparent to him ; but 
not without a struggle to leave a home 
which to him was an Eden. 

Alone, with only her faithful ser- 
vants to bear her company, the young 
wife bore the burden of separation, 
cheerfully and heroically. When the 
winter came on, and the earth was 
mantled with snow, and the icicles hung 
their prismatic pendants upon the 
eaves of the houses, and upon the leaf- 
less branches of the trees, and they 
glimmered in the sunlight like myriads 
of diamonds of the purest water, there 
came into the nest of the young wife 
a tender fledgling, a little snow-bird, 
a tiny infant to charm away the weari- 
ness of the husband’s absence. 

This precious treasure had beenonly 
two days in her possession when, weak 
and feeble as the little life to which 
her own was so firmly bound, there 
was conveyed to her the dreadful tid- 
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ings that the invaders were at her 
door and demanded admittance. The 
shock almost deprived her of sensibili- 
ty. Without the strength or thought 
of refusal, they were permitted to en- 
ter, and passing from room to room, 
they ripped open and destroyed the bed, 
appropriating for their own use every 
blanket, all the bed-linen, every towel 
and napkin they could lay their hands 
on, all the silver, not previously se- 
creted, in wanton vandalism destroy- 
ed the most cherished portraits of 
friends long since dead, and every ar- 
ticle of vertu, broke and mutilated 
furniture of all descriptions, appropri- 
ated everything of eatables, which had 
been provided lavishly by the husband 
for the use -of his family, during his 
absence, (except enough to prevent 
immediate starvation,) and after all 
this destruction, demanded admittance 
into the chamber of the helpless wo- 
man. 

To this she made objection and a 
feeble effort at resistance, dreading, 
with alla woman’s delicacy, to have 
the sanctity of her chamber profaned 
by their defiling presence. 

With the rudest oaths and threats 
they forced the door that barred their 
entrance, when, under the pretext of 
searvhing for concealed weapons, they 
drove the poor terrified young mother 
from her bed, who, clasping her infant 
in her arms, stood trembling, almost 
dead, before the brutal gang of des- 
peradoes which had sacked her house. 

Remorselessly ripping up the bed, 
from which these brave defenders of 
their country’s best interests had driv- 
en a helpless and defenseless woman, 
they dragged it into the yard around 
the house, and emptying out the fea- 
thers of which it was made, saw them, 
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with pleasure boundless, scattered by 
the winds, Then, after a careful search 
of the lady’s wardrobe, and a soldierly 
appropriation of jewelry and other ar- 
ticles of woman’s apparel, to send 
home, perhaps, as trophies of chival- 
rous valor, in an attack upon the house 
of a defenseless and bed-ridden wo- 
man, they mercifully and condescend- 
ingly left the blankets with which to 
cover herself and her infant, and with 
their honest (?) gains left her to live or 
die, they cared not which. She yet 
lives, however, mercifully cared for by 
a kind Providence in her hour of need. 

Through force, or persuasion, they 
succeeded in carrying with them cer- 
tain of the domestics of the establish- 
ment, who soon growing tired of their 
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new masters, found means, in a short 
time, to make their way back to their 
former home. 

Were this an isolated instance of 
cruelty and inhumanity to the women 
and children of the South, it would of 
itself be sufficient to arouse the indig- 
nation of every true woman, of every 
noble-hearted man, who claims to be 
made in the image of God ,; but when 
it finds its parallel in the experience 
of thousands, all virtuous hearts ache 
with sympathy—and from the Eternal, 
into whose ear is poured the cries of an- 
guish from the sorrow-stricken daugh- 
ters of our land, there comes back the 
response, “ Vengeance is mine, and J 
will repay.” 


a 





THE 


SNOW. 


The snow! the snow! ere yet the flowers 
That deck the dying year are blown ; 


Ere yet tos 


rt in southern bowers 


The warblers of the wood are gone; 
Or, tired of Summer's robes of green, 
Brown Autumn donned her russet sheen, 


The snow! the snow! in mimic chase 
The starry flakes to earth descend ; 
On verdant meads they fall apace, 
And leafy boughs in forests bend— 
As sinks the youthful heart that knows, 
The pressure of untimely woes. 


The snow! the snow! 
In silver hoods the orchard 


What golden fruits 


> 
While pinnocks here in brilliant suits 
Seem ruddy youths with hoary hairs, 
Or blushing cheeks of crimson now 
Beneath an alabaster brow. 


The snow! the snow! 


In childhood’s hours, 


When purest bliss from fancy springs, 


“— thought its 
ts pearly wrea 
Or bridal 


ires ae ere ya 
8 seemed seraphs’ wings, 
robes in fairy’s hall— 


But now, ’tis Natures funeral pall. 


The snow! the snow! 


Its charms have fled, 


And age bids sadder visions rise— 


Of cherished ho: 
Of radiant 


8 untimel d, 
es ceanatoeaied to sighs, 


Of buried joys, and tears of woe— 


And now 


dread the falling snow. 
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BY A MEMBER OF HIS STAFF, 


Tue illustrious subject of this hasty 
sketch, whose portrait we present to 
the readers of Taz Oxp Guarp this 
month, has occupied, during the earlier 
period of the late war for southern in- 
dependence and liberty, no small share 
of the curiosity and attention of the 
public, and which is by no means di- 
minished by the fact of his death— 
Sharing with Gen. Lee the high esteem 
and veneration of the army of North- 
ern Virginia, and the Southern Confed- 
eracy generally, and due to the equal 
purity of his character, both public 
and private, and blamelessness of life, 
his death caused no small sympathy 
and mourning throughout the South, 
where the Angel of Death was already 
stalking by day through the land, and 
reaping so large a harvest among the 
good and true ; where hardly a family 
was not already mourning and bewail- 
ing the untimely and rude end of some 
cherished member of the family fold. 
War calls for sacrifices of life and sub- 
stance, and though our hearts might 
be nigh unto breaking, even such sa- 
crifices were made willingly and cheer- 
fully, if by such price the inestima- 
ble boon of liberty, and freedom from 
northern rule and tyranny could be 
attained, 

Occurring, too, at a time when Gen. 
Lee was most in need of the strong 
and sustaining arm of Stonewall Jack- 
son, upon whom depended, in no small 


degree, the result of the engagement 
with the Federal’ host under General 
Hooker, and the subsequent success or 
failure of the campaign just opening, 
and no less the successful termination 
of the appeal to the God of Battles, 
the country and cause lost in him one 
of its most brilliant defenders. His 
loss could not be made up, though it 
was vainly hoped the mantle of the 
immortal Jackson would settle on the 
shoulders of some ene worthy to per- 
petuate his fame, and successfully car- 
ry the old and ever famous Second 
Corps to victory and honorable peace ; 
one by whom the deeds of Stonewall 
Jackson would be repeated and multi- 
plied, and thus maintain the ascendan- 
cy which southern valor and immortal 
gallantry had won for itself. How 
much these wishes and desires were 
disappointed, the living to-day bear 
the most ample testimony. The proud 
and glorious old standard of the south- 
ern cause, christened with the best 
Llood of the nation, which Jackson 
had ever led to victory, was soon to 
grow dim, and the gallant survivors 
of the triumphs of Kernstown, of Win- 
chester, of Cross Keys and Port Re- 
public, to weep the dishonor that had 
befallen the proud record of their val- 
or and patriotism. 

Whatever may be the views enter- 
tained of the justice and equity of the 
southern cause, no one will dispute the 
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surpassing gallantry of its military 
advocates, and among them all, the 
prominence of General Jackson. As 
such, then, his earlier life.is of some 
interest, and anything pertaining to 
him will be sought for with avidity by 
all who do honor and homage to the 
memory of a Christian gentleman and 
gallant soldier. 

THomas JONATHAN Jackson was born 
January 21, 1824, at Clarksburg, Har- 
rison county, Va. His father, a law- 
yer, died when young Jackson was 
only some three years of age, leaving 
his family in very reduced circumstan- 
ces. Thus, at the very opening of life, 
Jackson was made to learn the hard 
lessons of poverty and privation, and 
which in after years were destined to 
play so important a part in the compo- 
sition of the man. Denied by Dame 
Fortune the means which others, less 


capable, have squandered and frittered 
away, young Jackson endeavored to 
supply these deficiencies by honest 
and faithful toil, and by the constant 
and steady application to his duties, 
soon won ‘or himself an enviable cha- 


racter and reputation. Soon after the 
death of his parents, he remoyed to 
the home of an uncle, residing in Lewis 
county, where he remained until nearly 
seventeen years of age, laboring du- 
ring the summer upon the farm, and 
endeavoring to gain such rudiments of 
a common English education as was 
afforded by an ordinary country school 
during the winter. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his intense perse- 
verance and application. His orphan 
condition excited no little sympathy 
from his neighbors, and the high cha- 
racter he had won for himself by a 
young life of industry, integrity and 
honor, so won him the confidence and 
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good will ot the surrounding people, 
that at the age of sixteen he was 
elected constable of Lewis county, the 
duties of which office he discharged 
with intelligence, and credit to him- 
self, 

Through the kindness and instru- 
mentality of some political friends, at 
the age of seventeen, young Jackson 
was appointed a cadet at the West 
Point Military Academy, for which ap- 
pointment he had made previous appli- 
cation, and had even started to walk 
from his uncle’s house in Lewis county 
to Washingtcn City, to push his for- 
tunes. He entered the Military Acad- 
emy in 1842, and graduated with mod- 
erate distinction in 1846. Breveted 
Second Lieutenant of Artillery, and 
ordered to report for immediate duty 
to General Zachary Taylor, then opera- 
ting in Mexico; he remained with him 
until the arrival of General Winfield 
Scott, when he was transferred to the 
command of the latter. To his dis- 
tinction for good conduct and gallant- 
ry during the Mexican War, his fre- 
quent and complimentary brevets bear 
the most ample testimony, and gave 
fair promise of future usefulness and 
distinction. Promoted to a First Lieu- 
tenancy in Magruder’s Battery, in Au- 
gust, 1847, he was breveted Captain 
for good services rendered at Contreras 
and Cherubusco, on the 20th of the 
same month, and again as Major, for 
good service at Chepultepec in Sep- 
tember, 1847. Throughout, he had 
signally distinguished himself for gal- 
lantry, and had here, as in his former 
life, won for himself the good will and 
esteem of his brother officers. 

Returning from Mexico at the close 
of the war, he continued to serve his 
country until 1852, when, on account 
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of failing health, engendered by expo- 
sure to the enervating climate of Mex- 
ico, he was compelled to resign his 
commission in the army, and accepted 
the proffered position of professor at 
the Virginia Military Institute, at Lex- 
ington. If his career in the army was 
marked by his gallantry, it was no 
less so here by his constant and sys- 
tematic application, and attention to 
his duties as professor. Educated a 
soldier at a polished institute, and ap- 
plying the theoretical lessons learned 
to actual service, the habits of the sol- 
dier remained with him, and his exact- 
itude in all things was the cause of no 
small annoyance to him from the unru- 
ly youngsters whom Major Jackson 
was destined in part to fight his ever 
memorable battles with. Shortly after 
assuming the duties of his professor- 
ship at Lexington, he married the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Junkin, of 
Washington College, and upon her 
death married Miss Morrison, of North 
Carolina. A daughter is the only liv- 
ing issue of either marriage. 

The breaking out of the war in 1861 
found Jackson still engaged in the 
peaceful duties of his professorship. 
The intervening years of rest and 
quiet had given more expansion to a 
mind by no means shallow, and had 
given rest and recuperation to a frame 
much shattered by his Mexican cam- 
paigns, preparing him for a full display 
of those faculties and powers which 
have rendered him ever famous in the 
annals of war. Commissioned as Col- 
onel, by Governor Letcher, in the 
State troops of Virginia, soon after 
the passage of the ordinance of seces- 
sion by the Virginia Convention, he 
was assigned to the command of the 
small army of observation, near Har- 


per’s Ferry, which place had ' been at- 
tacked and captured by the local troops 
raised by the State, and he remained 
there, watching the movements of the 
Federals, and perfecting the organiza- 
tion and discipline of his small com- 
mand, until relieved by Gen. Josepb 
E. Johnston. Placed now under Con- 
federate authority, he was directed to 
watch the movements of Gen. Patter- 
son, who, with a vastly superior force, 
was threatening the lower valley of 
the ever famons Shenandoah. Manceu- 
vering for some time in front of Pat- 
terson, he soon made that gentleman 
aware that Jackson and his raw troops 
were not to be despised, by inflicting 
a small disaster near Falling Waters, 
which, though unimportant in itself, 
and when compared with subsequent 
operations, hardly dignified by the 
name of a skirmish, nevertheless, 
caused Patterson to be more care- 
ful and circumspect in his move- 
ments. The heavy hand of Jackson 
was laid upon him once or twice in a 
manner which he did not much relish, 
or speedily forget. Meanwhile, opera- 
tions were rapidly culminating near 
Manassas, where Gen. Beauregard was 
confronting the then immense Federal 
army. Jackson, wita his brigade, now 
the historic “Stonewall” brigade, he 
having been promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier General, was ordered, with 
other troops composing Johnston’s 
command, to the succor of. Beaure- 
gard, who, attacked by the enemy near 
Manassas, was sorely pressed. The 
hard and stubborn fighting of Jackson 
and his small command contributed 
no small share to the victory achieved 
over the impudent foe, who came with 
all the pomp and glory of a well-ap, 
pointed host, and the paraphernalia of 
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@ modern picnic excursion, to see the 
total discomfiture of “ the rebels, and 
crush at one blow the rebellion.” The 
southerners, however, had a “ beau re- 
garde” for them, a “bee” stung and 
annoyed them much, and a “stone wall” 
had been placed across the road these 
gallants intended to travel. 
Transferred soon after to the com- 
mand of the “ Valley District,” Jack- 
son successfully encountered the col- 
umns of Banks, Fremont and Shields, 
and in the brief space of three months 
closed a brilliant campaign in the She- 
nandoah Valley. Called to Richmond 
to participate in the sanguinary strug- 
gles for the defense of the Confederate 
capital, he made his ubiquitous pres- 
ence known by falling like a thunder- 
bolt upon McClellan’s right flank, and 
contributed perhaps more than any 
other commander, to the total discom- 
fiture of Gen. McClellan, Encounter- 
ing next the man whose headquarters 
were to be in the saddle, he success- 
fully marred the projects of the Fede- 
ral War Department by nearly annihi- 
lating Pope; and with the remainder 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, he 
crossed into Maryland. Detached by 
Gen, Lee for the capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, he had the honor of compelling 
its surrender, almost in the face of 
Gen. McClellan, and with his command 
assisted at Sharpsburg. Punishing 
the Federals severely at Sheppards- 
town, he rejoined Gen. Lee at Frede~ 
ricksburg, and commanding the right 
wing of the army, repulsed and severe- 
ly punished each attack of the enemy, 
and contributed largely to the victory 
over Burnside. 
As if the hand of death were already 





upon him, he employed the winter 
months of 62-3 in writing the reports 

of his operations, all of which were 

completed, save his report. of the bat- 

tle of Fredericksburg,, when Gen, 

Hooker advanced upon Chancellorville. 

Wounded by the fire of his own men 

on the night of May 2, 1863, being 

mistaken for the enemy, he died at 
Guinea Station, on the Richmond, 

Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, 

on the Thursday succeeding the battle 
of Chancellorville, from pneumonia 
having set in. Thus ended the mortal 

career of the greatest general the war 
has produeed. 

To compare him with any of those 
generals on either side who have gain- 
eda reputation—and they are very 
few—is impossible, at least in as 
brief a sketch of his services to the 
Confederate States as this must neces- 
sarily be; as there is no one to com- 
pare him with. As a military chief- 
tain, he will rank in future times pre- 
eminent above all cotemporaries, and 
when a more perfect knowledge of the 
war shall become known, and preju- 
dice and envy are buried with those 
who feel them, some one more capable 
and more gifted will do honor and jus 
tice to the illustrious Virginian. His 
deeds will live and be treasured as 
precepts to follow, while the very 
names of the Butlers and Popes will 
be forgotten and unrecorded, save in 
the calendar of infamy. His State 
demanded from him the sacrifice of his 
life, and he gave it cheerfully, and 
without a murmur. He died as he 
had lived—a thorough and sincere 
Christian and gentleman. 

PEACE TO HIS SOUL, 
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EDITORS TABLE. 


—The Norfolk Virginian calls Taz Orv Guarp 
‘an inharmonious magazine.” ‘Inharmo- 
nious” with what? The object of Taz Oxp 
Guan, as set forth on the title-page, is to 
defend the principles of 1776 and 1787, and 
we think it will be found, in all respects, 
perfectly ‘“‘harmonious” with those princi- 
ples. And of course it will be ‘ inharmo- 
nious” with whatever is in opposition to those 
sacred principles, It is particularly ‘‘inhar- 
monious” with the massive despotism that 
has overthrown the Constitution of the United 
States, and which proposes to establish and 
perpetuate the same relations between the 
northern and southern States of this coun- 
try that exist between Russia and Poland. 
This magazine is indeed very ‘inharmo- 
nious” with everything that violates the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In the con- 
flict between the North and the South it is not 
partizan, any further than the principles of 
self-government and constitutional liberty 
are concerned. In defense of those princi- 
ples we know no North and no South. We 
admire the sentiments of Pompey, in his 
speech to his soldiers at Pharsalia, that ‘a 
good man’s country is the place of his liber- 
ty,” and we have no respect for any man, 
wherever he may reside, who by any word or 
look, gives countenance to the cause of op- 
pression. We have denounced the violators 
of the Constitution and laws of our country 
for the last four years, in the midst of mobs 
and riots, and threats of imprisonment, and 
of death ; and we have not now one word to 
recant, nor one whit less detestation of the 
oppressor, or the coward, or the venial sup- 
pliant at the seat of illegal power. We con- 
duct this magazine for no section, but for the 
brave and true men of our whole country ; and 
‘we expect to continue to be particularly ‘‘in- 
harmonious” with every measure which pro- 
poses to accept the brute results of/illegal 
war as a final settlement of law and right. 
We hope that our cotemporary of the Nor- 


folk Virginian will do us the justice to con- 
fess that we are truly ‘““harmonious” with 
the great objects and purposes for which Tux 
Op Guarp was started. 


—An exchange ‘suggests that instead of 
calling the party in power Republicans, we 
call them the Oligarchy. Well, oligarchy is 
literally government by a few. But.we can 
suggest a better name for that party, though 
we have to make it, and that is Nigrarchy. 
This word we compose of niger, black, and 
arche, government, i.e., a government of blacks; 
the word should be pronounced nig-rarchy. 
Is it not a good and proper name for the 
party in power? Itis far more appropriate 
than Republican, for these nigrarchists are in 
no respectable sense republicans—or there is 
still another name, which is used. by Aris- 
totle, and that is Ochlocracy, 4. e., government 
of the mob. That precisely describes the ad- 
ministration of the late Mr. Lincoln. Every 
inch of territory under his rule was a mob—a 
rabblement. It was exactly what Aristottle 
means by a Ochlorchy. But now, as matters 
have settled a little, we see that they are de- 
termined to change the republic into a Nig- 
rarchy. Why not settle upon that as the 
proper name for the party? It is now about 
time, according to its practice, to take a new 
name, 


—There are some good easy souls who pro- 
fess not to be of the radical faction, but are 
for ‘opening the door of franchise to the 
negro as an experiment.” The same door 
was opened in Hayti seventy-five years ago, 
and they have franchised themselves all the 
way back to African savagism—even to wor- 
shipping green snakes and cating human 
flesh. The same door was opened in Jamai- 
ca about thirty years ago, and we have just 
had a bright and shining example of the use 
they have made of their privileges. For one, 
we propose to be satisfied with the experi- 
ments the world has already made in this 
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matter. Aristotle says that ‘the whole ancient 
civilized world looked upon the negroes as an 
effeminate race, unable to govern themselves ; 
who were slaves by nature, and little different 
from the beasts.” The father of history des- 
cribes them precisely as they are found to 
exist at the present day; proving that, left to 
themselves, they have made no more advance- 
ment from their original condition than the 
aperaces of Africa. And with this experience 
and testimony of generations, there are those 
who want to experiment with this race. The 
experiment has been made for many thou- 
sand years, and here is the proof before us, 
that except as held up, directed and con- 
trolled by the white race, the negroes are in- 
capable of civilization, as there are some 

“wild beasts which can never be tamed. What 
folly to fight with the ordination of God in 
such matters! One inspired asked, ‘‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin?” No, nor 
his nature either. God has marked him as 
a distinct race, and has imposed the most 
awful penalties upon the union or amalgama- 
tion of the two races. The attempt to blend 
the two races in equality is simply physical, 
mental, moral, and political ruin of both. If 
this experiment is to be further tried at the 
expense of thé country, we propose that the 
Congress shall purchase some one of the 
most salubrious of the Guano Islands, and let 
such gentlemen as Sumner, Wilson; Thad. 
Stevens and Chase select any number of 
comely black wenches which may suit their 
taste, and take them to this happy island, and 
make the experiment to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and let the world have the benefit of 
the result. Butlet us not Haytiize and Ja- 
mgicaize the United States in making so 
foul and foolish an experiment. 


The New York Tribune styles the negroes 
who have been hung in Jamaica for the bru- 
tal murder of so many white people, ‘‘ mar- 
tyrs.” It sets up a wail of grief that the 
laws have been vindicated in the just pun- 
ishment of the African butchers. The spirit 
of the Tribune, in this matter, is shared bya 
large majority of the Republican leaders. 
They are the same wretches that proclaimed 
the old horse-thief, burglar, and assassin, 
John Brown, a martyr. From such men it 
were a weakness to expect anything better 
than the display of the savage instincts of 
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the negroes themselves. If the negroes in 
the southern States cannot be fired up to 
deeds of massacre, it will not be for want 
of the encouragement of such men as Gree- 
ly, Sumner, and the Republican leaders ge- 
nerally. But woe to the Abolitionists when- 
ever their black allies shall commence the 
work of slaughter! 


—Several gentlemen representing different 
parts of the State of Arkansas recently hon- 
ored Gen. Sherman with an invitation to ad- 
dress them. In his remarks he told them 
that whether they wanted “peace or not 
they should have it; for we have it in our 
power to enforce it.” Perhaps those who in- 
vited Gen. Sherman supposed he was a gen- 
tleman—they found their mistake. Nor do 
we much pity them. Had any General in the 
French or English army in the Crimean war 
made war as Sherman did in the South, he 
would have been cashiered, if not shot. 
Sherman was a house-burner, a church-burn- 
er, a destroyer of private property, and a 
scourger of defenseless women and children. 
The men of Arkansas, who invited him to 
address them, we think deserved the insult 
they received, 


—A cotemporary says that ‘ President 
Johnson’s Minister to Chili, Gen. Kilpatrick, 
has been publicly charged with being a liar 
by the Hon. John B, Haskin, and it looks 
as though he intends to leave the country 
with this stain resting upon him.” Well, let 
us hope that Kilpatrick’s being a liar wont 
hurt him for the post he is to fill, Sir Henry 
Wotton defined an ambassador: ‘one who 
is sent to lie for the good of his country.” 
If the minister to Chili can only so far re- 
form his life as to lie only for the good of his 
country, we ought to rejoice at the miracu- 
lous conversion. 


—Edward Everett, afew months before 
his death, in a speech introducing a cunning 
sharper, by the name of Col. Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee, spoke as follows of the Tennessee 
River: ‘After kissing the feet of the glo- 
rious Chattanooga, instead of flowing into 
the Gulf, it coquettes with Northern Alaba- 
ma, and then breaks into muscle shoals.” Is 
not that worthy of the most celebrated word- 
monger we ever had in the United States? 
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—A Republican paper of this city tells us 
that ‘‘ President Johnson will take Jackson 
for his model in all things.” Then it ishigh 
time that he pitched in right and Jeft at our 
worthless, irredeemable, shin-plaster cur- 
rency, for the following was Jackson’s theory 
upon that subject : 

“The Constitution of the United States 
unquestionably intended to secure to the 
people a circulating medium of gold and sil- 
ver. 

‘“‘T am and ever have been opposed to all 
kinds of Government paper currency, let it 
be derived from exchequer or otherwise. 

“A national paper currency is a great 
curse to the laborer of the country, for its 
depreciation always falls upon the laborer.” 

We sincerely hope President Johnson will 
follow Jackson as his model man, and we 
hope he will not permit the advocates of gam- 
bling L O. U’s. for currency to hold him 
back from a full performance of his duty. 
If he is going to follow Jackson, he must 
knock these monstrous United States Banks 
higher than a kite. 


—The melancholy news of the suicide of 
the Hon. Preston King has gone into every 
part of the country; but the fact that the 
unhappy man was driven by remorse to com- 
mit the fatal act has been kept from the pub- 
lic. Butthere is no doubt that Mr. King 
permitted the horrible condition of our 
country to prey upon his mind until life be- 
came a burden, He did not disguise his 
fears that the system of free government es- 
tablished by our fathers is at anend. And 
though one of the best of his party, he had 
no small share in the fatal results. He show- 
ed no signs of insanity except remorse and 
despair. Even after he had tizd the two 
shot-bags around his neck in such a manner 
as to be concealed by his coat, and while on 
the way to throw himself into the river, he 
conversed as calmly and as rationally as ever 
in his life. The truth is that despair and 
remorse drove him to commit the fatal act. 
And now affectionately we recommend to 
Seward and Stanton to read and ponder well, 
and religiously practice, the command of our 
Saviour in the last clause of the 37th verse 
of the 10th chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. 


—There is a passage in Childe Harold which, 
with the substitution of the word North for 
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France, is exactly suited to our country at 

the present time : 

‘The North got drunk with blood to vomit 
crime ; 

And fatal will her saturnalia be, 

To freedom’s cause in every age and clime.” 

—Until the abhorred system of despotic 
force, introduced by the party in power, is 
overthrown, the oppressed millions of the 
old world may just as well turn their long- 
ing eyes towards Russia or Austria as to the 
United States. This country used to be 
called the refuge for the oppresssed of every 
clime. Good God! what is it now? One 
half held down at the mercy of the bayonets 
of the other half, and the victorious section 
gnashing its teeth with despotic vengeance, 
and threatening, shouting, and blaspheming 
like devils! It needs a man with faith like 
mountains to believe that this is really Ame- 
rica!—the free, happy America! —the land 
of Washington and liberty! Alas! what is 
it now but the land of negroes and their 
white allies? America no more, but a new 
Africa! 

—The Philadelphia Press tells its readers 
that ‘the English Parliament and the Ameri- 
can Congress are words of the same mean- 
ing.” Not so; Parliament is derived from 
three French words, Parler la ment, i.e., to 
speak one’s mind. Congress is derived from 
two Latin words, con, together, and gradior, 
to go, to go together—i. ¢., a meeting or as- 
sembly. What is now called the Parliament . 
of England was, in the time of the Saxon 
Kings, called Witenage Mote, ¢. ¢., Tne Great 
Meeting. It was also called the Wise Mole, or 
assembly of the wise men and sages of the 
land. But this name would never do for 
our Congress, which is composed, for the 
most part, of the maddest, most foolish, and 
reckless demagogues in all the land. Take 
from it some twenty names which might be 
mentioned, and there would not be left ano- 
ther man of character or ability. 


—A base fellow who mails his missive at 
Salem, Oregon, writes us a Jetter containing 
but one sign of shame, and that is that he 
does not give hisname. From the indecen- 
cy, vulgarity, and downright obscenity of his 
letter, we have little doubt that he is the 
leading Republican of that place. From the 
frequent mention of “my negro,” we pre 
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sume that he was a Lincoln soldier who had 
the courage to steal a negro. Perhaps our 
subscribers in Salem will be able to identify 
him, 


—During Mr. Lincoln's occupancy of the 
White House, Congress made seven appro- 
priations, amounting in all to seventy thou- 
sand dollars, to repair and furnish the execu- 
tive mansion. And now Thad. Stevens in- 
troduces a resolution that $30,000 are want- 
ed immediately to put the furniture, &c., of 
the Mansion in decent repair. Now one of 
two conclusions is inevitable. Mr. Lincoln’s 
family illustrated too literally the saying about 
hogs in a parlor, or there was some tremen- 
dous stealing by somebody. The appropri- 
ation now demanded will make one hundred 
thousand dollars expended by the Republican 
party in five year, to keep the furniture of the 
White House in repair. This is more than 
the Democratic party expended for the same 
purpose since the building of the White 
House. Is this fearful waste of the people’s 


money to be reckoned among the necessities 


of war? But let us not be supposed to inti- 
mate that this vast outlay has not been ne- 
cessary ; for we conceive it very possible that 
the vul gar, ill-bred, and generally dirty com . 
pany which surrounded the late Mr. Lincoln 
would spoil any house so far as to render it 
uninhabitable by a gentleman. 


—The charges against Richard IL, King 
of England, on which he was condemned as 
guilty of high treason, were, relaining spies 
and saying that he was master of his subject's 
estates. How far have we fallen back in the 
knowledge of just government since that 
time. The government of this country, un- 
der Lincoln’s administration, was simply a 
government of spies. During the last year of 
his administration there were over three thou- 
sand spies in his pay ;.and did he not claim 
that not only the property of the people was 
all liable to his use, if it was wanted for tax- 
es, but that even the bodies and lives of all 
the people, between certain ages, were at his 
disposal. There has not been a time in Eng- 
land, for two hundred years, when a King 
could do the things Lincoln did, and keep 
the head on his shoulders twenty weeks. 
The despotism which is still practiced by the 
Federal Administration, has had no match 
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in England for a century and a half, And 
yet there are silly folks who boast of our free- 
dom. 


—A negro-equalitist, talking of patriotism, 
is like a crow decked in the feathers of an 
eagle. 


—A Turkish sage said: “Fear God, and 
be ashamed of mankind.” We sincerely wish 
to do the one, and when we see what is pass- 
ing in our country, we are compelled to do 
the other. 


—A trnly “loyal” person is a fellow who 
believes that the negro is as good as a while 
man ; believes in arbitrary arrests ; in milita- 
ry trials ; in false imprisonment : and who hates 
the old Union and the Constitution, even to dis- 
gust. 

—‘* Manhood suffrage” is the genteel name 
by which the Republican papers designate 
negro voting. Whtie suffrage is still simply 
ealled ‘‘ voting,” but a negro at the polls pre- 
sents the sublime spectacle of manhood suf= 

rage. 

—Republican losses in the last fall election 
may be thus set down: 


QO 6 wie cistece sein ch eich de «-» 76,000 
MD pn nke sthindhc 460s oo nek . 23,000 
UIs 0's 0'e'sp dasdb-ge bene 12,000 
Connecticut Vaqmimsdekhonat . 17,000 


Total in five States....... 142,000 
And yet there are those deluded mortals 
who think the Democratic party is dead. It 
will yet make a mighty scattering among the 
Republicans—for a dead man. 


—The Cincinnati Commercial, a Republi- 
can paper, bitterly complains that while all 
the forts about Washington are being dis- 
mantled, a military guard is still kept up by 
Stanton around his own private house, and 
of course at the people’s expense, Such a 
fact is undoubtedly mortifying enough, but 
it is not surprising. Stanton must go to his 
grave, even if he lives to be as old as Mathu- 
selah, haunted by an appalling sense of his 
deserts. For more than four years he has 
been the bloody and congenial tool of Sew- 
ard’s cunning and covert malice. There is 
crime enough on his soul to damn a-thou- 
sand men. 
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